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EARLY NOTICE OF FRENCH CLAIMS ON THE OHIO, 


| Ata Council held at Philadelphia, August 4th, 1381. Present, the Hon. | 
' Patrick Gordon, Esq., Lieut. Governor. 
James Logan, Clemi. Plumsted, 
Isaac Norris, Ralph Asheton, 
Samuel Preston, Samuel Hasell. 
The President laid before the Board a message prepared for the House 





|| of Representatives, which being read, was approved, 

The former part related to the Sugar Islands. 

“ The Governor then proceeded to inform the Board that the matter men, | 
tioned in the close of the preceding message related to Indian affairs, and 
would be found to be likewise of very great consequence to the whole | 

| province; the detail whereof his Honor said he would leave to Mr. Lo- 
gan, to whom the information had been first given, and who from his long | 
| experience and knowledge in those affairs, could give the best account of it. 

“ That gentleman then producing the map of Louisiana, as inserted in a 

book called a New General Atlas, published at London, in 1721, first 

| observed from thence how exorbitant the French claims were on the conti- 
nent of America; that by the description in the said map they claimed a 
great part of Carolina and Virginia, and had laid down Susquehannah as a 
boundary of Pennsylvania. ‘Then he proceeded to observe that by virtue 
of some treaty, as they alledge, the French pretend a right to all lands ly- | 

| ing on rivers of the mouths of which they are possessed; that the river 

Ohio (a branch of M ississippi) comes close to those mountains which lie 

|| about 129 or 130 miles back of Susquehannah, within the boundaries of 

1 this province, as granted by the King’s Letters Patent; that adjoining | 
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thereto there is a fine tract of land called Allegheny, on which several 


Shawanese Indians had seated themselves ; and that by the advices lately 


brought to him by several traders in these parts, it appears that the French 
have been using endeavors to gain over those Indians to their interest, and 


for this end a French gentleman had come amongst them some years since, 


sent as ’twas believed, from the Governor of Montreal, and at his depar- 


ture last year carried with him some of the Shawanese ehiefs to that Gov- 
ernor, with whom they at their return appeared to be highly pleased . 


‘That the same French gentleman, with five or six others in company with 


him, had this last spring again come amongst the said Indians and brought 


. . . . . . 
with him a Shawanese interpreter, was well received by them, had again | 


carried some of their chiefs to the said Governor, and the better to gain 


the affections of the said Indians, brought with him a gunsmith to work for 


them gratis. Mr, Logan then went on to represent how destructive this 


attempt of the French, if attended with success, may prove to the English 


interest on this continent, and how deeply in its consequences it may affeet 
this province, and after having spoke fully on these two heads, moved that 
to prevent or put a stop to these designs if possible, a treaty should be set 


on foot with the Five Nations, who have an absolute authority as well over 





the Shawanese as all our fndians, that by their means the Shawanese may 


not only be kept firm to the icnglish interest, but likewise be induced to re- 


move from Allegheny nearer to the English settlements, and that such a 


treaty becomes now the more necessary, because ’tis several years since 


any of those nations have visited us, and no opportunity ought to be lost 


of cultivating and improving the friendship which has always subsisted 
besween this government and them. 


late had been made of the abuses committed by large quantities of rum 


amongst the Indians, that it would necessary for the Legislature to take the 


| 
“ After which he observed to the Board that such frequent complaints of | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


same into their consideration, and to provide a remedy to so great an evil; 


That to this pernicious liquor a late unhappy accident in the chief family 


{ 
of our Delaware Indians had been in a great meastire owing, viz: the 
death of Shackatawlin, whom Sassoonan, his uncle, had in a fit of drunken- | 





ness killed. 


“The Board, upon mature consideration hereof, were unanimously of | 
Opinion that a treaty with the Five Nations is absolutely necessary, and that | 
it should be recommended to the House to make proper provision for de- 


fraying the charges thereof, and likewise to prevent the abuses committed 
by carrying rum amongst the Indians : but because it may be inconvenient 


in several respects to have those reasons for entering into a treaty at this 


time with the live Nations, made public, the Clerk of the Council is or- 


dered to represent the same verbally to the House, and to deliver a shorter 


written message on this subject, which was drawn up in these words : 
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«“ ¢ GENTLEMEN :-—Upon some notices I have lately received, the import 
ef which will be now verbally communicated to the Louse, you will, 1 be- 


lieve, clearly see the necessity of entering into some further treaties with 


the Five Nations of Indians, whose friendship is well known to be of the 
highest importance to the peace and security of these countries. And I 
must further add, that a most unfortunate late accident in the chief family 
of our late Delaware Indians, by means of that pernicious liquor, rum, and 


' the abuses these poor people suffer by its being earried to them in large 
|| quantities under the pretence of trade, eall also for a redress, which at this 


time becomes the more necessary, beeause by a due provision of this kind, 


our treaties with them will be much faeilitated and strenethened.,’ 


THE OHIO COMPANY. 


The first projector of » Company to settle lands on the Ohio river, was 


'| Governor Spotswood, of Virginia, as early as 1716. ‘This scheme, how- 


ever, failed, owing partly to the timidity of the British ministry of that 
day, who were afraid of giving offence to the French, and partly to jeal- 


| ousy amony thie colonies. 


In 1748, the project was revived; a grant was made to the Company of 
a large body of land on the south side of the Ohio between the Mononga- 


hela and Kenhawa. Mr. Gist was sent to explore the country. ‘The | 


Governor of Canada became alarmed at his movements, and labored to ex- 
cite the fears of the Indians, and also gave notice to the Governors of New 
York and Pennsylvania, that the English traders had encroached on the 


| French territory, and that if they did not desist, they would be seized 


wherever found. 

It is also stated by Judge Marshall in his life of Washington, that the 
traders from Pennsylvania becoming apprehensive that the Ohio Company 
would transfer the Indian trade, previously enjoyed almost entirely by that 
colony, to the Potomac, communicated to the Indians the object for which 
the English visited the Ohio. 


The notice sent by the Governor of Canada being disregarded, the Bri- || 
tish traders among the ‘I'wightees were seized and sent as prisoners to 


Presqu’ile, where a fort was then building. 


The attempt of the English to prosecute the trade with the Indians, | 
; could not have been the real motive for this act of violence, because neither 
_ nation pretended to have an exclusive right to the trade, and the treaty of 
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the magnificent scheme of uniting Canada and Louisiana, and to carry it 


into effect it became necessary to put an end to the English trade with the 


| Indians in the country between the Lakes and the Ohio. 


This grant of land to the Ohio Company being the first grant on the 


| Ohio river by any European power, cannot be passed by unnoticed in our 


publication. We have, therefore, selected the following notice from 


| “Spark's Life and Writings of Washington.” 


Our examination of this subject has led us to notice and wonder at the 
rapid extension of the Anglo Saxon race on this continent. It is not ye, 
one hundred years since this first effort at settlement on the Ohio was made, 


Utretcht expressly stipulated for its freedom. France had then projected | 


and now our banner waves in triumph on the Rio Grande, at the distance , 


of two thousand miles from the site of Fort Duquesne. 

What a change has occurred in those hundred years! France, whose 
power was felt from the mouth of the St. Lawrence, through the Great 
Lakes, and along the Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico, has not now a 
foothold on the continent, and Spain, whose authority was extensively 
recognized in both North and South America, possesses now not one acre 
of land in either. While Great Britain, rejected by her own colonies, is 
only known in the territories first settled by her most formidable rival. 


« As the Ohio Company is often mentioned in this volume, and as two 


_ of Washington’s brothers were much concerned in it, a brief sketch of its 
|| history may not be unsuitable in this place. 


“In the year 1748, ‘Thomas Lee, one of his Majesty’s Council in Vir- 


the Allegany mountains, through the agency of an association of gentlemen. 


| Before this date there were no English residents in those regions. A few 
, traders wandered from tribe to tribe, and dwelt among the Indians, but they - 


neither cultivated nor occupied the lands. 


| ginia, formed the design of effecting settlements on the wild lands west of - 


“ With the view of carrying his plan into operation, Mr. Lee associated . 


himself with twelve other persons in Virginia and Maryland, and with Mr. 
Hanbury, a merchant in London, who formed what they called «* The Ohio 
Company.” Lawrence Washington, and his brother Augustine Washing- 
ton, were among the first who engaged in this scheme. A petition was 
presented to the King in behalf of the Company, which was approved, 
and five hundred thousand acres of land were granted almost in the terms 
requested by the Company. 

“The object of the Company was to settle the lands, and to carry on 


the Indian trade upon a large scale. Hitherto the trade with the western | 
Indians had been mostly in the hands of the Pennsylvanians. ‘The Com- 
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| pany conceived that they might derive an important advantage over their | 


competitors in this trade, from the water communication of the Potomac | 
and the eastern branches of the Ohio, whose head waters approximated 


each other. ‘The lands were to be chiefly taken on the south side of the 


. Ohio, between the Monongahela and Kenhawa rivers, and west of the Al- 


leganies. ‘The privilege was reserved, however, by the Company, of 


| embracing a portion of the lands on the north side of the river, if it should 
be deemed expedient. ‘I'wo hundred tiousand acres were to be selected 


immediately, and to be held for ten years free from quitrent or any tax to 


|| the King, on condition that the Company should at their own expense seat || 


one hundred families on the lands within seven years, and build a fort, and 
maintain a garrison suflicient to protect the settlement. \| 

« The first steps taken by the Company were to order Mr. Hanbury, | 
their agent in London, to send over for their use two cargoes of goods ‘| 
suited to the Indian trade, amounting in the whole to four thousand pounds |! 
sterling, one cargo to arrive in November, 1749, he other in March fol- || 
lowing. ‘They resolved, also, that such roads should be made and houses 
built, as would facilitate the conmunication from the head of navigation on 
the Potomac river across the mountains to some point on the Monongahela. 


And as no attempt at establishing settlements could safely be made without 
some previous arrangements with the Indians, the Company petitioned the , 
government of Virginia to invite them toa treaty. As a preliminary to 
other proceedings, the Company also sent out Mr, Christopher Gist with 
instructions to explore the country, examine the quality of the lands, keep 
a journal of his adventures, draw as accurate a plan of the country as his 


observations would permit, and report the same to the board. On his first , 


tour he was absent nearly seven months, penetrated the country for several 
| hundred miles north of the Ohio, visited the ‘'wightwee Indians, and pro- 
ceeded as far south as the falls of that river. In November following 


(1751), he passed down the south side of the river, as far as the Great 
Kenhawa, and spent the winter in exploring the lands on that route. | 
Meantime the Indians had failed to assemble at Logstown, where they had 
been invited by the Governor of Virginia to hold a treaty, It was natural 


that the traders, who had already got possession of the ground, should en- 
deavor to bias the Indians, and throw obstacles in the way of any interfer- | 
| ence from another quarter. ‘The French were likewise tampering with 


them, and from political motives were using means to withdraw them from 


every kind of alliance or intimacy with the English. ‘The Company found 
that it would be in vain to expect much progress in their designs, till mea- 


sures had been adopted for winning over the Indians ; and accordingly the 
proposed treaty of Logstown took place the next year, when Mr, Gist at- | 
tended as an agent froin the Company, and the Indians agreed not to molest 

, any settlements that might be made on the south-east side of the Ohio. 
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This treaty was coneluded June 13th, 1752, Colonel Fry, and two other 
commissioners, were present on the part of Virginia. 

“Jt is remarkable, that in the debates attending the negotiation of this 
treaty, the Indians took care to disclaim a recognition of the English title 
to any of these lands. In a speech to the Commissioners, one of the old 





chiefs said, * You acquainted us yesterday with the King’s right to all the | 


lands in Virginia, as far as it is settled, and back from thence to the sun- 
setting, whenever he shall think fit to extend his settlements. You pro- 
duced also acopy of his deed from the Onondaga Council, at the ‘Treaty 
of Lancaster [1744], and desired, that your brethren of the Ohio might 
likewise confirm the deed. We are well acquainted that our chief couneil 


at the treaty of Lancaster confirmed a deed to you for a quantity of Jand 


in Virginia, which you have a right to; but we never understood, before 


you told us yesterday, that the Jands then sold were to extend farther to the 
sun-setting than the hill on the other side of the Allegany Hill, so that we 
can give you no farther answer.’—J/S. Journal of the Commissioners. 


“ Hence it appears that the Indians west of the Ohio, who inhabited the 


lands, had never consented to any treaty ceding them to the English, nor | 


understood that this cession extended beyond the Allegany mountains.’ 


«“ When the Company was first instituted, Mr. Lee, its projector, was its 


principal organ, and most efficient member. He died soon afterwards} and | 


then the chief management fell on Lawrence Washington, who had engaged | 


in the enterprise with an enthusiasm and energy peculiar to his character. 


His agency was short, however, as his rapidly declining health soon termi- | 


nated in his death. Several of the Company’s shares changed hands. 


Governor Dinwiddie and George Mason became proprietors. ‘There were | 


originally but twenty shares, and the Company never consisted of more 
than that number of members. 

“ Mr. Lawrence Washington had a project for inducing German settlers 
to take up the lands. He wrote to Mr. Hanbury as follows : 


“ ¢ Whilst the unhappy state of my health called me back to our Springs | 
fat Bath in Virginia |, 1 conversed with all the Pennsylvanian Dutch, whom | 
I met either there or elsewhere, and much recommended their settling on | 


the Ohio. The chief reason against it was the paying an English clergy- 


man, when few understood, and none made use of him. It has been my 


opinion, and I hope ever will be, that restraints on conscience are cruel, in | 


regard to those on whom they are imposed, and injurious to the country | 


imposing them. England, Holland, and Prussia | may quote as examples, |: 


and much more Pennsylvania, which has flourished under that delightful 


liberty, so as to become the admiration of every man, who considers the 


. . . ' 
* A more full notice of the treaty at Lancaster and the conference, will hereafter be given. 
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short time it has been settled. As the ministry have thus far shown the 


| true spirit of patriotism, by encouraging the extending of our dominions in 


America, I doubt not by an application they would still go farther, and 


| complete what they have begun, by procuring some kind of charter to pre- 


vent the residents on the Ohio and its branches from being subject to parish 


taxes, ‘They all assured me, that they might have from Germany any 


' number of settlers, could they obtain their favorite exemption. J have 





promised to endeavor for it, and now do my utmost by this letter. IT am 


well assured we shall never obtain it by a Jaw here. ‘This colony was 


| greatly settled in the latter part of Charles the First’s time, and during the 


usurpation, by the zealous churchmen; and that spirit, which was then 
brought in, has ever since continued, so that except a few Quakers we have 
no dissenters. But what has been the consequence? We have increased 


by slow degrees, except negroes and convicts, whilst our neighboring colo- 


nies, whose natural advantages are greatly inferior to ours, have become | 


populous.” 


“A proposition was made by several Germans in Pennsylvania, that, if 


they could have the above exemption, they would take fifty thousand acres 
of the Company’s land, and settle it with two hundred families. Mr. 
Washington wrote likewise on the subject to Governor Dinwiddie, then in 
England, who replied: ‘ It gave me pleasure, that the Dutch wanted fifty 
thousand acres of Jand granted to the Ohio Company, and | observe what 


you write about their own clergyman, and your endeavor to have them 





freed from paying the church of England. [ fear this will be a difficult | 


task to get over ; and at present the Parliament is so busy with public af- 
fairs, and the ministry in course engaged, that we must wait some time be- 
fore we can reply ; but be assured of my utmost endeavors therein.” No 
proof exists, that any other steps were taken in the affair. 

“ Soon after the treaty at Logstown, Mr. Gist was appointed the Com- 
pany’s surveyor, and instructed to lay off a town and fort at Shurtees Creek, 
a little below the present site of Pittsburgh, and on the east side of the 
Ohio. ‘The Company assessed on themselves four hundred pounds to- 
wards constructing the fort. In the mean time Mr. Gist had fixed his 
residence on the other side of the Alleghanies, in the valley of the Mon- 
ongahela, and induced cleven families to settle around him on lands, which 
it was presumed would be within the Company’s grant. "The goods had 
come over from England, but had never been taken farther into the interior 
than Will’s Creek, where they were sold to traders and Indians, who re- 
ceived them at that post. Some progress had been made in construeting a 
road to the Monongahela, but the temper of the Indians was such as to 
discourage an attempt to scud the goods at the Company’s risk to a more 
remote point. 


* Things were in this state, when the troubles on the frontiers broke out 
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between the French and English, involving on one side or the other the 
various Indian tribes. All further operations were suspended till towards 


the close of the war, when hostilities had nearly ceased on the Virginia 


frontier from the capture of Fort Duquesne and the weakened efforts of , 


the 'rench. In 1760 a state of the Company’s case was drawn up by Mr. 
John Mercer, secretary to the board, and forwarded to Mr. Charlton Pal- 
mer, a solicitor in London, who was employed by the Company to apply 
to the King for such further orders and instructions to the government in 


Virginia, as might enable the Company to carry their grant into execution. 


The business was kept in a state of suspense for three years, when the ‘ 


Company resolved to send out an agent, with full powers to bring it as 
speedily as possible to a close. Colonel George Mercer was selected for 
this commission, and instructed to procure leave for the Company to take 
up their lands, according to the conditions of the original grant, or to ob- 
tain a reimbursement of the money, which had been paid on the faith of 
that grant. He repaired to London accordingly, and entered upon his 
charge. But at this time the counteracting interests of private individuals 
in Virginia, the claims of the oflicers and soldiers under Dinwiddie’s pro- 
clamation, which extended to lands within the Ohio Company’s grant, and 
moreover the schemes and application of the proprietors of /Valpole’s 
Grant, were obstacles not to be overcome. Colonel Mercer remained six 
years in London, without making any apparent progress in the object of his 
mission, and at last he agreed to merge the interests of the Ohio Company 
in those of Walpole’s, or the Grand Company, as it was called, on condi- 
tion of securing to the former two shares in the latter, amounting to one 
thirty-sixth part of the whole. ‘hese terms were not approved by the 
members of the Ohio Company in Virginia, nor was it clear that Colonel 
Mercer’s instructions authorized him to conclude such an arrangement, 
While the subject was still in agitation, the Revolutionary war came on, 
and put an end, rot only to the controversy, but to the existence of the 
two companies. ‘Thus the Ohio Company was in action only about four 
years, having never in reality revived after its first check, at the commence- 


ment of hostilities with the French and Indians on the frontiers. All per- 


/ sons concerned were losers to 1 considerable amourt, though at its outset 


the scheme promised important advantages both to individuals, aud to the 
country at large. ‘The original records and papers of the Ohio Company 
are now in possession of Mr. Charles Fenton Mercer, of Virginia, by 


whose politeness 1 have been favored with the use of them in drawing up 


this bricf outline.” 


' 
‘| 
} 
| 
j 
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The following notice of the Indians who once acted so prominent a part 
in the history of this portion of the American continent, and who by their 


arts and arms earned the title bestowed upon them by De Witt Clinton, of 
the « Romans of America,” is the introduction to Colden’s History of the 
Five Nations. It comes properly within the scope of our undertaking, and 
| will, no doubt, be acceptable to our readers, 


A SHORT VIEW OF THE FORM OF GOVERNMENT OF 





THE FIVE NATIONS, AND OF THEIR LAWS, CUSTOMS, &c. 


“It is necessary to know something of the form of government of the | 


| people whose history one is about to know, and a few words will be suf- 
ficient to give the reader a conception of that of the Five Nations, because | 
it still remains under original simplicity, and free from those complicated 


| contrivances which have become necessary to the nations, where deceit | 


| and cunning have inereased as much as their knowledge and wisdom, 


«The Five Nations (as their name denotes,) consist of so many tribes 
or nations, joined together by a league or confederacy, like the United Pro- 


vinces, and without any superiority of the one over theother. ‘This union 
has continued so long, that the Christians know nothing of the original of 
it, ‘The people in it are known by the English under the names of Mo- 
hawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas and Senecas, 
| “Each of these nations is again divided into three tribes or families, 
| who distinguish themselves by three different arms or ensigns, the 'T’ortoise, 
| the Bear, and the Wolf; and the Sachems, or old men of these families, 
| put this ensign, or mark of their family, to every public paper, when they 
sign it, 

“Each of these nations is an absolute republic by itself, and every cas- 
tle in each nation makes an independent republic, and is governed in all pub- 
lic affairs by its own Sachems or old men. ‘The authority of these rulers 
| is gained by, and consists wholly in the opinion the rest of the nation 
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have of their wisdom and integrity. ‘They never execute their resolutions 


by force upon any of their people. Honor and esteem are their principal | 


rewards ; as shame, and being despised, their punishments. ‘They have |, 


certain customs, which they observe in their public transactions with other | 


nations, and in their private affairs among themselves ; which it is seanda- 


lous for any one among them not to observe, and these always draw after | 


them either public or private resentment, whenever they are broke, 


“ Their leaders and captains, in like manner, obtain their authority, by 
the general opinion of their courage and conduct, and lose it by a failure in 
those virtues, 

“Their great men, both sachems and captains, are generally poorer 
than the common people ; for they affect to give away and distribute all 


the presents or plunder they get in their treaties or in war, so as to leave | 


nothing to themselves. ‘There is not a man in the ministry of the Five 
Nations who has gained his office otherwise than by merit; there is not 
the least salary, or any sort of profit, annexed to any oflice, to tempt the 
covetous or sordid ; but, on the contrary, every unworthy action is unavoid- 
ably attended with the forfeiture of their commission ; for their authority 
is only the estcem of the people, and ceases the moment that esteem is lost, 
Ilere we sec the natural origin of all power and authority amongst a free 
people, and whatever artificial power or sovereignty any man may have 
acquired, by the law and constitution of a country, his real power will be 
ever much greater or less, in proportlon to the esteem the people have of 
him. 


“ "Phe Five Nations think themselves by nature superior tothe rest of man- | 


kind, and call themselves Ongue-honwe; that is, men surpassing all others. 
This opinion, which they take care to cultivate into their children, gives 
them that courage which has been so terrible to all the nations of North 
America; and they have taken such care to impress the same opinion of 
their people on all their neighbors, that they, on all occasions, yield the 


most submissive obedience to them. I have been told by old men in New |, 


England, who remembered the time when the Mohawks made war on their 
Indians, that as soon as a single Mohawk was discovered in the country, 
their Indians raised a ery from hill to hill, a Mohawk | a Mohawk! upon 


which they all fled like sheep before wolves, without attempting to make | 


the least resistanee, whatever odds were on their side. ‘The poor New 
England Indians immediately ran to the christian houses, and the Mohawks 


often pursued them so closely, that they entered along with them, and 


knocked their brains out in the presence of the people of the house ; but 
if the family had time to shut the door, they never attempted to force it, | 
and on no occasion did any injury to the christians. All the nations round | 


them have, for many years, entirely submitted to them, and pay a yearly 
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tribute to them in Wampum ;* they dare neither make war nor peace, 
without the consent of the Mohawks. ‘Two old men commonly go about 
every year or two, to receive this tribute ; and I have often had opportuni- 
ty to observe what anxiety the poor Indians were under, while these two 
old men remained in that part of the country where | was. An old Mo- 


_ hawk Sachem, in a poor blanket and a dirty shirt, may be seen issuing his 
_ orders with as arbitrary an authority as a Roman Dictator. It is not for 
the sake of tribute, however, that they make war, but from the notions of 


glory, which they have ever most strongly imprinted on their minds ; and 
the farther they go to seek an enemy, the greater glory they think they 
gain; there cannot, [ think, be a greater or stronger instance than this, how 
much the sentiments, impressed upon a people’s mind, conduce to their 
grandeur, or one that more verifies a saying often to be met with, though but 
too little minded, ‘That it is in the power of the rulers of a people to make 
them either great or little ; for by inculeating only the notions of honor and 
virtue, or those of luxury and riches, the people in a little time will become 


such as their rulers desire. ‘The Five Nations in their love of liberty, and 


of their country, in their bravery in battle, and their constancy in enduring 
torments, equal the fortitude of the most renowned Romans. I shall finish 
their general character by what an enemy, a Frenchman, says of them, 
Monsicur De la Poterie, in his History of North America. 

«¢ When we speak,’ says he, ‘of the Five Nations in France, they are 
thought, by a common mistake, to be mere barbarians, always thirsting af- 


ter human blood; but their true character is very different. ‘They are in- 


| deed the fiercest and most formidable people in North America, and, at the 

















same time, are as politic and judicious as well can be conceived ; and this 


| appears from the management of all the affairs which they transact, not 
| only with the French and English, but likewise with almost all the Indian 
| nations of this vast continent.’ 


“Their matters of consequence, which concern all the nations, are trans- 
acted in a general meeting of the Sachems of each nation. ‘These conven- 
tions are commonly held at Onondaga, which is nearly the centre of their 


| country ; but they have fixed on Albany for the place of treating with the 


British colonies. 
“They strictly follow one maxim, formerly used by the Romans to in- 
crease their strength, that is, they encourage the people of other nations to 


* Wampum is the current money among the Indians. It is of two sorts, white and purple; 
the white is worked out of the inside of the great conques into the form of a bead, and perfora- 
ted, to string on leather; the purple is worked out of the inside of the muscle ehell; they are 
wove as broad as one’s hand, and about two feet long ; these they call belts, and give and receive 
at their treaties as the seals of friendship; for lesser matters a single string is given. Every 
bead is of a known value, and a belt of a less number is made to equal one of a greater, by s 


many as is wanting fastened to the belt by a string. 
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have of their wisdom and integrity. ‘hey never execute their resolutions | 


by force upon any of their people. Tfonor and esteem are their principal | 


rewards ; as shame, and being despised, their punishments. ‘They have 
certain customs, which they observe in their public transactions with other | 


nations, and in their private affairs among themselves ; which it is seanda- 


lous for any one among them not to observe, and these always draw after 
them either public or private resentment, whenever they are broke. 





« Their leaders and captains, in like manner, obtain their authority, by 





the general opinion of their courage and conduct, and lose it by a failure in 


those virtues, 


«Their great men, both sachems and captains, are generally poorer 


than the common people ; for they affect to give away and distribute all 
the presents or plunder they get in their treaties or in war, so as to leave | 


nothing to themselves. ‘There is not a man in the ministry of the Five 


Nations who has gained his office otherwise than by merit; there is not | 
! 


the least salary, or any sort of profit, annexed to any ollice, to tempt the || 


covetous or sordid ; but, on the contrary, every unworthy action is unavoid- 


ably attended with the forfeiture of their commission ; for their authority | 


is only the esteem of the people, and ceases the moment that esteem is lost, 


Here we see the natural origin of all power and authority amongst a free 





people, and whatever artificial power or sovereignty any man may have 





acquired, by the law and constitution of a country, his real power will be 
ever much greater or less, in proportlon to the esteem the people have of 
hin. 


« "Phe Five Nations think themselves by nature superior tothe rest of man- | 


kind, and call themselves Ongue-honwe; that is, men surpassing all others. 
This opinion, which they take care to cultivate into their children, gives 
them that courage which has been so terrible to all the nations of North 


America; and they have taken such care to impress the same opinion of 


their people on all their neighbors, that they, on all occasions, yield the | 
most submissive obedience to them. I have been told by old men in New | 


England, who remembered the time when the Mohawks made war on their | 
Indians, that as soon as a single Mohawk was discovered in the countrys |, 
their Indians raised a ery from hill to hill, a Mohawk ! a Mohawk ! upon 
which they all fled like sheep before wolves, without attempting to make | 
the least resistance, whatever odds were on their side. The poor New 
England Indians immediately ran to the christian houses, and the Mohawks 
often pursued them so closely, that they entered along with them, and 
knocked their brains out in the presence of the people of the house ; but 
if the family had time to shut the door, they never attempted to force it, | 
and on no occasion did any injury to the christians. All the nations round | 
them have, for many years, entirely submitted to them, and pay a yearly | 
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tribute to them in Wampum ;* they dare neither make war nor peace, 
without the consent of the Mohawks. ‘Two old men commonly go about 
every year or two, to receive this tribute ; and I have often had opportuni- 
ty to observe what anxiety the poor Indians were under, while these two 
old men remained in that part of the country where | was. An old Mo- 
hawk Sachem, in a poor blanket and a dirty shirt, may be seen issuing his 
orders with as arbitrary an authority as a Roman Dictator. It is not for 


the sake of tribute, however, that they make war, but from the notions of 


glory, which they have ever most strongly imprinted on their minds ; and 
the farther they go to seek an enemy, the greater glory they think they 
gain; there cannot, [ think, be a greater or stronger instance than this, how 
much the sentiments, impressed upon a people’s mind, conduce to their 
grandeur, or one that more verifies a saying often to be met with, though but 
too little minded, ‘That it is in the power of the rulers of a people to make 
them either great or little; for by inculeating only the notions of honor and 
virtue, or those of luxury and riches, the people in a litie time will become 
such as their rulers desire. ‘The Five Nations in their love of liberty, and 
| of their country, in their bravery in battle, and their constancy in enduring 
torments, equal the fortitude of the most renowned Romans. I shall finish 
their general character by what an enemy, a I’renchman, says of them, 
Monsieur De la Poterie, in his History of North America. 
«¢ When we speak,’ says he, ‘of the Five Nations in France, they are 
thought, by a common mistake, to be mere barbarians, always thirsting af- 
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ter human blood; but their true character is very different. ‘They are in- | 


deed the fiercest and most formidable people in North America, and, at the 


|| same time, are as politic and judicious as well can be conceived ; and this 


| 
| 
! 
} 





‘| appears from the management of all the affairs which they transact, not 


|| only with the French and English, but likewise with almost all the Indian 


| . . . 
nations of this vast continent.’ 


i] 
| ‘Their matters of consequence, which concern all the nations, are trans- 


| acted in a general meeting of the Sachems of each nation. ‘These conven- 


|| tions are commonly held at Onondaga, which is nearly the centre of their | 
| country ; but they have fixed on Albany for the place of treating with the | 


British colonies. 
“They strictly follow one maxim, formerly used by the Romans to in- 
crease their strength, that is, they encourage the people of other nations to 


the white is worked out of the inside of the great conques into the form of a bead, and perfora- 
ted, to string on leather; the purple is worked out of the inside of the muscle ehell; they are 
wove as broad as one’s hand, and about two feet long} these they call belts, and give and receive 
| at their treaties as the seals of friendship; for lesser matters a single string is given. Every 
bead is of a known value, and a belt of a less number is made to equal one of a greater, by so 


! 

| 

| 

| * Wampum is the current money among the Indians. It is of two sorts, white and purple; 
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| many as is wanting fastened to the belt by a string. 
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incorporate with them; and when they have subdued any people, after 
they have satiated their revenge by some cruel examples, they adopt the 
rest of their captives; who, if they behave well, become equally esteemed 
with their own people ; so that some of their captives have afterwards be- | 
come their greatest Sachems and captains. ‘The ‘Tuskaroras, after the war 
they had with the people of Carolina, fled to the Five Nations, and are 
now incorporated with them; so that they now properly indeed consist of 
six nations, though they still retain the old name of the Five Nations | 
among the English. ‘The Cowetas also, or Creek Indians, are in the same 
friendship with them. 

«The ‘l'uskaroras, since they came under the province of New York, 
behave themselves well, and remain peaceable anc quiet; and by this may 
be seen the advantage of using the Indians well, and I believe, if they 
were still better used (as there is room enough to do it,) they would be pro, 
portionably more useful to us. 

«The cruelty the Indians use in their wars towards those that do not or 
cannot resist, such as woman and children, and to their prisoners after they 
have them in their power, is deservedly indeed held in abhorrence. But 
whoever reads the history of the so famed ancient heroes, will find them, 
I’m afraid, not much better in this respect. Does Achilles’? behavior to 
Hector’s dead body, in Homer, appear less savage? ‘This erueity is also 
not peculiar to the Five Nations, but equally practiced by all other Indians 
It is wonderful how custom and education are able to soften the most hor- 
rid actions, even among a polite and learned people; witness the Cartha- 
ginians and Phaenicians burning their own children alive in sacrifice ; and 
several passages in the Jewish History ; and witness, in later times, the 
Christians burning one another alive for God's sake. 

* When any of the young men of these nations have a mind to signalize 
themselves, and to gain a reputation among their countrymen, by some no- 
table enterprise against their enemy, they at first communicate their designs 
to two or three of their most intimate friends ; and if they come into it, an 
invitation is made, in their names, to all the young men of the castle, to 
feast on dog’s flesh ; but whether this be because dog’s flesh is most agree- 
able to Indian palates, or whether it be as an emblem of fidelity, for which 
the dog is distinguished by all nations, that it is always used on this ocea- 
sion, I have not sufficient information to determine. When the company 
is met, the promoters of the enterprize set forth the undertaking in the best 
colors they ean; they boast of what they intend to do, and incite others to 
join, from the glory there is to be obtained ; and all who eat of the dog’s 
flesh, thereby enlist themseives. 

“ The night before they set out, they make a grand feast; to this all the 


noted warriors of the nation are invited; and here they have their war 
dance, to the beat of a kind of kettle-drum. ‘The warriors are seated in 


























that while he was commandant of Fort Hunter, the Mohawks on one of 
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| age; so that they work up their spirits to a high degree of warlike enthu- 
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two rows in the house, and each rises up in his turn, and sings the great | 
acts he has himself performed, and the deeds of his ancestors ; and this is 
always accompanied with a kind of a dance, or rather action, representing 

the manner in which they were performed ; and from time to time, all pre- | 
sent join in a chorus, applauding every notable act. ‘They exaggerate the | 


injuries they have at any time received from their enemies, and extol the 
glory which any of their ancestors have gained by their bravery and cour- 


siasm. I have sometimes persuaded some of their young Indians to act 
these dances, for our diversion, and to show us the manner of them; and 
even, on these occasions, they have worked themselves up to such a pitch, 
that they have made all present uneasy. Is it not probable, that such de- 
signs as these have given the first rise to tragedy ? 

“They come to these dances with their faces painted in a frightful man- 
ner, as they always are when they go to war, to make themselves terrible 
to their enemies ; and in this manner the night is spent. Next day they 
march out with much formality, dressed in their finest apparel, and, in their 
march observe a profound silence. An oflicer of the regular troops told me, | 


these occasions, told him, that they expected the usual military honors as 





they passed the garrison. Accordingly he drew out his garrison, the men 


presented their pieces as the Indians passed, and the drum beat a mareh ; | 
| 


_ and with less respect, the officer said, they would have been dissatisfied. 


The Indians passed in a single row, one afier another with great gravity 


and profound silence ; and every one of them, as he passed the officer, 


foot. ‘They marched in this manner three or four miles from their castle, 


The women, on these occasions, always follow them with their old clothes, 


| and they send back by them their finery in which they marched from the 


| dition and some animal as a deer or fox, an emblem of the nation against 


castle. But before they go from this place, where they exchange their | 


| 
took his gun from his shoulder, and fired into the ground near the oflicer’s 
| 
| 


clothes, they always peel a large piece of the bark from some great tree ; 
they commonly choose an oak, as most lasting ; upon the smooth side of 
this wood, they, with their red paint, draw one or more canoes, going from | 


| 
home, with the number of men in them padling, which go upon the expe- 1 


which the expedition is designed, is painted at the head of the canoes, for 
they always travel in canoes along the rivers, which lead to the country 
against which the expedition is designed, as far as they can. 

“ After the expedition is over, they stop at the same place in their return, 
and send to their castle, to inform their friends of their arrival, that they 
may be prepared to give them a solemn reception, suited to the suecess they 
have had. In the mean time, they represent on the same, or some tree 


near it, the event of the enterprize, and now the canoes are painted with 
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their heads turned towards the castle ; the number of the enemy killed, is | 
represented by sealps painted black, and the number of prisoners by as 
many withes, (in their painting not unlike pothooks) which they usually 
| pinion their captives. ‘These trees are the annals, or rather trophies of the | 
Five Nations: \ have seen many of them; and by them, and their war | 
songs, they preserve the history of their great achievements. ‘The solemn | 
reception of these warriors, and the acclamations of applause which they 
receive at their return, cannot but have in the hearers the same effect, in 
raising an emulation for glory, that a triumph had on the old Aomans. 

 Afier their prisoners are secured, they never offer them the least mal- | 
treatment, but, on the contrary, will rather starve themselves than suffer | 
them to want; and [ have been always assured, that there is not one in- 
stance of their offering the least violence to the chastity of any woman 
that was their captive. But notwithstanding this, the poor prisoners after- || 
wards undergo severe punishments before they receive the last doom of life | 
| or death. ‘lhe warriors think it for their glory, to lead them through all 
the villages of the nations subject to them, which lie near the road; and 
these, to show their aflection to the /ive Nations and their abhorrence of |, 
their enemies, draw up in two lines, through which the poor prisoners, 
stark naked, must run the gauntlet; and on this occasion, it is always ob- | 
served the women are much more cruel than the men. ‘The prisoners meet || 
with the same sad reception when they reach their journey’s end ; and 
after this, they are presented to those that have lost any relation in that or 
any former enterprize. If the captives be aecepted, there is an end to their 
sorrow from that moment, thev are dressed as fine as they can make them, | 
they are absolutely free (except to return to their own country) and enjoy | 
all the privileges the person had, in whose place they are accepted; but if 
otherwise they die in torments, to satiate the revenge of those that refuse 
them. 

“If a young man or boy be received in place of a husband that was 
killed, all the children of the deceased call that boy father ; so that one may 
sometimes hear a man of thirty say, that such a boy of fifteen or twenty 
is his father. 

« Their castles are generally squares surrounded with palisadoes, without 
any bastions or out-works ; for, since the general peace, their villages lie | 
all open. 

“ Their only instruments of war are muskets, hatchets, and long sharp | 
pointed knives, these they always carry about with them ; their hatchet, in 
war-tinie, is stuck in their girdie behind them; and besides what use they | 
make of this weapon in their hand, they have a dexterous way of throw- 
ing it, which I have scen them often practice in their exercise, by throwing 
it into a tree at a distance: they have, in this, the art of directing and re- 
gulating the motion, so that though the hatchet turns round as it flies, the | 
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edge always sticks in the tree, and near the place at which they aim it. 
The use of bows and arrows are now entirely laid aside, except among the 
boys, who are still very dexterous in killing fowls and other animals with 
them. 

« They use neither dram nor trumpet, nor any kind of musical instru- 
ment in their wars; their throats serve them on all occasions, where such 
are necessary. Many of them have a surprising faculty of raising their 
voice, not only in inarticulate sounds, but likewise to make their words un- 
derstood ata great distance ; and we find the same was practised by ZZomer’s 
heroes, 


Thrice to its pitch his lofily voice be rears, 


O friend! Ulysses’ shouts invade my cars. 


“The Five Nations have such absolute notions of liberty, that they allow 


of no kind of superiority of one over another, and banish all servitude from 








their territories. ‘They never make any prisoner a slave; but it is custo- | 


mary among them to make a compliment of naturalization into the Five 
Nations ; and, considering how highly they value themselves above all 


others, this must be no small compliment. ‘This is not done by any general 


act of the Nation, but every single person hus a right to do it, by a kind of 


adoption. The first time I was among the S/ohawks, 1 had this compli- 
ment from one of their old sachems, which he did, by giving me his own 
name, Cayenderongue. We had becn a notable warrior, and told me, that 
now I had a right to assume to myself all the acts of valor he had perform= 
ed, and that now my name would echo from hill to hill all over the Five 
Nations, As for my part, | thought no more of it at that time, than as an 
artifice to draw a belly full of strong liquor from me, for himself and his 
companions ; but when about ten or twelve years aficrwards, my business 
led me again among them, J directed the interpreter to say something from 
me to the sachems, he was for some time at a loss to understand their an- 
swer, till he had asked me whether [ had any name among them: T then 
found that I was really known to them by that name, and that the old sachem, 
from the time he had given me his name, had assunied another to himself. 
I was adopted, at that time, into the tribe of the Bear, and, for that reason, 
I often afterwards had the kind compliment of brother Bear. 

“The hospitality of these /ndians is no less remarkable than their other 
virtues ; as soon as any stranger comes, they are sure to offer him victuals. 
If there be several in company, and come from afar, one of their best 
houses is cleaned and given up for their entertainment. ‘l'heir complai- 
sance, on these occasions, goes even farther than christian civility allows 


of, as they have no other rule for it, than the furnishing their guest with 


every thing they think will be agrecable to him; for this reason, some | 


of their prettiest girls are always ordered to wash themselves, and dress | 


in their best apparel, in order to be presented to the stranger for his 
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choice, and the young lady who has the honor to be preferred on these 
occasions, performs all the duties of a fond wife during the stranger’s stay : 
but this last piece of hospitality is now either laid aside by the Mohawks, 
or at jeast they never offer it to any christian. ‘This nation indeed has 
laid aside many of its ancient customs, and so likewise have the other na- 
tions, with whom we are best acquainted, and have adopted many of ours, 
so that it is not easy now to distinguish their original and genuine manners 
from those which they have lately acquired, and for this reason it is that 
they now seldom offer victuals to persons of any distinction, because they 
know that their food and cookery is not agreeably to our delicate palates. 
Their men value themselves in having all kinds of food in esteem. A Mo- 
hawk sachem told me with a kind of pride, that a man eats every thing 
without distinction, bears, cats, dogs, snakes, frogs, &c., intimating that it 
is womanish to have any delicacy in the choice of food. 

«« I] can however give two strong instances of the hospitality of the Mo- 
hawks, which fell under my own observation, and which show that they 
have the very same notion of hospitality which we find in the ancient 
Poets. When I was last in the Mohawk’s country, the sachems told me 
that they had an Lnaglishinan among their people, a servant who had run 
away from his master in New York. 1 immediately told them that they 
must deliver him up. No, they answered, we never serve any man so, 
who puts himself under our protection. On this L insisted on the injury 
they did thereby to his master, and they allowed it might be an injury, and 
replied, though we never will deliver him un, we are willing to pay the 
value of the servant to the master, Another man made his escape from the 
jail of Albany, where he was in prison on an execution for debt; the 
Mohawks received him, and, as they protected him against the Sheriff and 
his oflicers, they not only paid the debt for him, but gave him land, over 
and above, suflicient for a good farm, whereon he lived when I was last 
there. ‘I'o this it may be added, all their extraordinary visits are accom- 
panied with giving and receiving presents of some value ; as we learn like- 
wise from //omer was the practice in old time. 

« Polygamy is not usual among them, and indeed in any nation where 
all are on a par as to riches aud power, plurality of wives cannot well be 
introduced. As all kind of slavery is banished from the countries of the 
Five Nations, so they keep themselves free also from the bondage of wed- 
lock ; and when either of the parties becomes disgusted, they separate without 
' formality or ignominy to either, unless it be occasioned by some scandalous 
offence in one of them. And in case of divorce, the children, according to | 
the natural course of all animals, follow the mother. ‘lhe women here 
bring forth their children with as much ease as other animals, and without 
the help of a midwife, and, soon after their delivery, return to their usual 
employment. ‘They alone also perform all the drudgery about their houses, 
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they plant their corn, and labor it, in every respect, till it is brought to the 
table ; they likewise cut all their fire-wood, and bring it home on their 
backs, and in their marches bear the burdens. ‘I'he men disdain all kind 
of labor, and employ themselves alone in hunting, as the only proper busi- 
| ness for soldiers, At times, when it is not proper to hunt, one finds the 
old men in companies, in conversation, the young men at their exercises, 
shooting at marks, throwing the hatchet, wrestling, or running, and the wo- | 
| men all busy at labor in the fields. 

* On these occasions, the state of Lacediemon ever occurs to my mind, 
| which that of the “ive Nations, in many respects, resemble; their laws, 
| or customs, being in both formed to render the minds and bodies of the 
| people fit for war. 

“ Theft is very scandalous among them, and it is necessary it should be | 
| be so among all Indians, since they have no locks, but those of their minds, 
to preserve their goods. 

« There is one vice which the Indians have all fallen into, since their ac- 
quaintance with the christians, and of which they could not be guilty before | 
that time, that is drunkenness. It is strange how all the Indian nations, | 
and almost every person among them, male and female, are infatuated with 
the love of strong drink, they know no bounds to their desire, while they 
can swallow it down, and then indeed the greatest man among them scarce- 
ly deserves the name of a brute. 

« They never have been taught to conquer any passion but by some con- 
trary passion ; and the traders, with whom they chiefly converse, are so 
far from giving them any abhorrence of this vice, that they encourage it all 
they can, not only for the profit of the liquor they sell, but that they may 
have an opportunity to impose upon them, And this, as they chiefly drink 
spirits, has destroyed greater numbers than all their wars and diseases put 
together. 

“The people of the Five Nafions are much given to speech-making, 
ever the natural consequence of a perfect Republican Government, where 
no single person has a power to compel, the arts of persuasion alone mus, 
prevail, As their best speakers distinguished themselves in their public 
councils and treaties with other nations, and thereby gain the esteem and 
applause of their countrymen, (the only superiority which any one of them 
has over the others) it is probable they apply themselves to this art, by 
some kind of study and exercise, in a great measure. It is impossible for 
me to judge how far they excel, as [ am ignorant of their language, but the 
speakers whom I have heard, had all a great fluency of words, and much 
| more grace in their manner than any man could expect among a people 
entirely ignorant of all the liberal arts and sciences. 

“ Tam informed that they are very nice in the turn of their expressions, 


and that few of themselves are so far masters of their language, as never to | 
39 














| pliments, to any person they respect, at meeting and parting, are made in 


| tinguishes their best speakers. I have endeavored to get some account of | 
| this, as a thing that might be acceptable to the curious, but, as I have not 
_ met with any one person who understands their language, and also knows | 


| compound their words without end, by this their language becomes sufli- 
_ ciently copious, and leaves room for a good deal of art to please a delicate 
| ear. Somethimes one word among them includes an entire definition of the | 


' as to say, a liquor made of the juice of the grape. ‘The words express- | 


_ phors after the manner of the eastern nations, as will best appear by the | 


| because the Indians that speak any English, and live near us, have learned 
| many things of us, and it is not easy to distinguish the notions they had || 
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| have, it seems, a certain wrbanitas or atlicism in their language, of which 


offend the ears of their Indian auditory, by an impolite expression. ‘They } 
| 
| 


the common ears are ever sensible, though only their great speakers attain 
to it. ‘They are so much given to speech-making, that their common com- 


harangues. 
“They have some kind of elegancy in varying and compounding their || 
words, to which not many of themselves attain, and this principally dis- | 


any thing of grammar, or of the learned languages, I have not been able to 


attain the least satisfaction. ‘Their present minister tells me, that their 


verbs are varied, but in a manner so different from the Greek or Latin, that | 
he cannot discover by what rule it was done, and even suspects, that every 
verb has a peculiar mode. ‘They have but few radical words, but they 


thing, for example, they call Wine Oneharadesehoengtseragherie, as much | 


ing things lately come to their knowledge are all compounds. ‘They have 
no labials in their language, nor can they pronounce perfectly any word 
wherein there is a labial, and when one endeavors to teach them these 
words, they tell one they think it ridiculous that they must shut their lips 
to speak. ‘Their language abounds with gutturals and strong aspirations, 
these make it very sonorous and bold, and their speeches abound with meta- 


speeches that I have copied. 
“As to what religious notions they have it is difficult to judge of them, 


originally among themselves, from those they have learned of the christians. | 
It is certain they have no kind of public worship, and I am told that they } 
have no radical word to express God, but use a compound word signifying ! 
the preserver, sustainer, or master of the universe ; neither could I ever | 
learn what sentiments they have of a future existence. ‘Their funeral rites |, 
seem to be formed upon a notion “of some kind of existence after death. 
They make a large round hole in which the body can be placed upright, 
or upon its haunches, which after the body is placed in it, is covered with 
timber to support the earth which they lay over, and thereby keep the body 
free from being pressed, they then raise the earth in a round hill over it. 
They always dress the corpse in all its finery, and put wampum and other 
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things into the grave with it, and the relations suffer not grass or any weed 
to grow on the grave and frequently visit it with lamentation. But whether 
these things be done only as marks of respect to the deceased, or from a 
notion of some kind of existence after death, must be left to the judgment 
of the reader. 

‘‘ They are very superstitious in observing omens and dreams, I have 
observed them show a superstitious awe of the owl, and be highly dis- 





pleased with some that mimicked the ery of that bird in the night. An | 
officer of the regular troops has informed me also, that while he had the | 


command of the garrison at Oswego, a boy of one of the far westward na- 


gathered up the bones with many tears, put them into a box and carried || 


to superstition and amusing ceremonies, gives the Popish priests a great | 


advantage in recommending their religion, beyond what the regularity of 
the Protestant doctrine allows of. 
** Queen Anne sent over a missionary to reside among the Mohawks, and 


' tions died there, the parents made a regular pile of split wood, laid the | 
corps upon it and burnt it, while the pile was burning they stood gravely | 
looking on without any lamentation, but when it was burnt down, they | 


| them away with them ; and this inclination which all ignorant people have | 











allowed him a suflivient subsistence from the privy purse ; she sent furni- | 


ture for a chapel, and a valuable set of plate for the communion table, and | 


(if I am not mistaken) the like furniture and plate for each of the other 


' nations, though that of the Mohawks was only applied to the use designed. 


The common prayer, or at least a considerable part of it, was translated 


. . . . ° . 1/ 
also into their language and printed ; some other pieces were likewise trans- || 


lated for the minister’s use, viz: an exposition of the creed, deealogue, 
Lord’s prayer, and church catechism, and a discourse on the sacraments. 
But as that minister was never able to attain any tolerable knowledge of 


their language, and was naturally a heavy man, he had but small success, | 


and his allowances failing by the Queen’s death, he left them. These na- 
tions had no teacher from that time till within these few years, that a young 


gentleman, out of pious zeal, went voluntarily among the Mohawks. He || 


was at first entirely ignorant of their language and had no interpreter ex- | 


cept one of the Indians who understood a little English, and had, in the 
late missionary’s time, learned to read and write in his own language. He 
learned from him how to pronounce the words in the translations, which 
had been made for the late missionary’s use. He set up a school to teach 
their children to read and write their own language, and they made surpris- 
ing proficiency considering their master did not understand their language, 
I happened to be in the Mohawk country and saw several of their perfor- 
mances, I was present at their worship where they went through some parts 
of the common prayer with great decency. I was likewise present several 
times at their private devotions, which some of them performed duly morn- 
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| ing and evening, I had also many opportunities of observing the great re- 
| gard they had for this young man ; so far, that the fear of his leaving them 
| made the greatest restraint on them, with which he threatened them, after 


thev had been guilty of any offence. Soon after that time, this gentleman 
went to England, received orders, and was sent by the Society, Missionary 
to Albany, with liberty to spend some part of his time among the Mo- 
hawks. 

“TI had lately a letter from him, dated the 7th of December, 1641, in 


| which he writes as follows: * Drunkennesss was so common among them, 
that I doubt whether there was one grown person of either sex free from 


| it; seldom a day passed, without some, and very often forty or fifty being 








drunk ata time. But I found they were very fond of keeping me among 
| them, and afraid 1 should leave them, which I made use of to good pur- 


pose; daily threatening them with my departure, in ease they did not for- 
sake that vice, and frequently requiring a particular promise from them 
singly ; by which means (through God’s biessing) there was a gradual 
reformation ; and I know not that | have seen above ten or twelve persons 
drunk among them this summer. ‘The women are almost all entirely re- 


formed, and the men very much. ‘I'hey have entirely left off divorces, and | 
are legally married, ‘They are very constant and devout at church and family | 


devotions. ‘hey have not been known to exercise cruelty to prisoners, 
and have, in a great measure, left off going a fighting, which I find the most 


difficult of all things to dissuade them from. ‘They seem also persuaded 


of the truths of Christianity. ‘The greatest inconveniency I labor under 
is the want of an interpreter, which, could I obtain for two or three years, 
I should hope to be tolerably master of their language, and be able to ren- 
der it easier to my successor,’ 

“ This gentleman’s uncommon zeal deserves, I think, this public testi- 
mony, that it may be a means of lis receiving such encouragement as may 
enable him to pursue the pious purposes he has in view. 

“ The Mohawks, were they civilized, might be useful to us many ways, 
and, on many occasions, more than any of our own people could be; and 
this well deserves to be considered. 


“There is one custom their men constantly observe, which I must not | 


forget to mention ; that if they be sent with any message, though it demand 
the greatest dispatch, or though they bring intelligence of any imminent 
danger, they never tell it at their first approach ; but sit down for a minute 
or two, at least, in silence, to recollect themselves, before they speak, that 


they may not show any degree of fear or surprise, by an indecent expression. | 


Every sudden repartee, in a public treaty, leaves with them an impression 
of a light inconsiderate mind ; but, in private conversation, they use, and 
are delighted with brisk witty answers, as we can be. By this they show 
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the great difference they place between the conversations of man and man» || 
and of nation and nation; and in this, and a thousand other things, might 


well be an example to the European Nations. 


THE TWIGHTWEES. 


These Indians, said by Mr. Sparks to be Ottawas, but who were really 
Miamies, were probably the same whom Captain Stobo called Picts. This 
latter name always reminded us of some of the early inhabitants of Scot- 
land, and seemed very strange in the wilds of America. 

In looking over a map in Kalm’s ‘Travels in America, we found the fol- 
lowing note in relation to a village on the Great Miami or Mimeami: 


“The English ‘Tawichtwi, or Pique, taken 1752.” From which we infer 
that Pique was one of the names of the Miamies. ‘The following is an 


account of their first conference with the authorities of Pennsylvania : 
Extract from a message of the President and Council to the House of 
Representatives, August 24th, 1748. 
“ We have the satisfaction to acquaint you, that the 'wightwees, a con- 
siderable nation of Indians, living on the. Owabache, a branch of the Ohio, | 





hitherto in the French interest, being desirous to enter into friendship with 
the English, communicated their intentions to the Indians of the Six Na- | 





tions at the Allegany, who conducted their deputies to Lancaster, where a 
firm treaty of friendship and alliance has been established between us,” 

A treaty with the Six Nations, Delawares, Shawanese, Nanticokes and 
Twightwees at Lancaster, in July, 1748. 

“ On the 22d of that month, the Commissioners gave a handsome enter- 
|| tainment to the deputies of the ''wightwees, and the Indians who conduct- 
ed them from the Ohio, and after dinner entered into a free conference with 
them about the number and situation of their towns, and those of their 
allies, and by their information, it appears that the river Owabache takes 
its rise from a lake at a small distance from Lake Erie, from which it runs 
south-westerly four or five hundred miles to the Ohio, about three hundred 
miles from the Mississippi; that on this river and another called the Hatchet, 
the Twightwees and their allies have about twenty towns, and that they 
count about one thousand fighting men; that it is a plain country, and of a 
rich soil, abounding with game. The principal deputy of the T'wightwees 
laid down with chalk the course of the Mississippi, the Owabache and of 
Ohio, marking the situation of their towns, of Lake Erie and two forts || 
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which the French en on the Mississippi, tested it is manifest, that if | 


'| these Indians and their allies prove faithful to the English, the French will 
be deprived of the most convenient and nearest communieation with their 
| forts on the Mississippi, the ready road lying through their nations, and 
| that there will be nothing to interrupt an intercourse between this province 


' and that great river.” 


LETTER FROM WILLIAM PITT. 


The following extract of a letter from the great man after whom our 


city was called, dated Whitehall, January 23d, 1759, just sixty days after 


_ the taking of Fort Duquesne, deserves to be preserved in the Olden Time, 
"as an evidence of the spirit and feeling which prevailed in Great Britain at 
that time, and of the importance then attached to this place both as a mili- 
tary and trading post. 

“Sir: I am now to acquaint you that the King has been pleased, im- 
mediately upon receiving the news of the success of his arms on the river 
| Ohio, to direct the Commander-in-Chief of his Majesty’s forces, in North 
| America, and General Forbes, to lose no time in concerting the properest 
and speediest means for completely restoring, if possible, the ruined Fort 
Duquesne to a defensible and respectable state, or for erecting another in 
| the room of it of sufficient strength and every way adequate to the great 


the undisputed possession of the Ohio; of effectually cutting off all trade 
and communication this way, between Canada and the western and south- 


} 
| 
| 


| which they have been exposed since the French built the above fort, and 
| thereby made themselves masters of the navigation of the Ohio, and of 
| fixing again the several Indian nations in their alliance with and dependence 


| upon his Majesty’s government,” 








importance of the several objects of maintaining his Majesty’s subjects in 


western Indians ; of protecting the British colonies from the incursion to | 






































THE DELAWARES. 


We find the following notice of the Lenni Lenape, the ancestors of the 
Delawares, in Mr. Heckewelder’s account of the Indian nations. We in- 


sert this notice of one of the most important and numerous tribes of Indian | 


in this region, during the period embraced in our previous numbers. 

We also give Mr. Heckewelder’s account of the Shawanese. ‘These ac- 
counts with Colden’s account of the Iroquois, or Five Nations, gives a full 
description of the principal Indian tribes which occupied the country around 
us about the time of the war of 1754. 


HISTORICAL TRADITIONS OF THE INDIANS. 


‘The Lenni Lenape (according to the traditions handed down to them 
by their ancestors,) resided many hundred years ago, in a very distant 
country in the western part of the American continent. For some reason, 
which I do not find accounted for, they determinedg on migrating to the 
eastward, and accordingly set out together in a body. After a very long 
journey, and many night’s encampments* by the way, they at length ar- 
rived on the Namesi Sipu,t where they fell in with the Mengwe,t who 
had likewise emigrated from a distant country, and had struck upon this 
river somewhat higher up. Their object was the same with that of the 
Delawares ; they were proceeding on to the eastward, until they should find 
a country that would please them. ‘The spies which the Lenape had sent 
forward for the purpose of reconnoitring, had long before their arrival dis- 
covered that the country east of the Mississippi was inhabited by a very 
powerful nation who had many large towns built on the great rivers flowing 
through their Jand. ‘Those people (as I was told) called themselves 





** Night's encampment’ is a halt of one year ata place. 
t The Mississippi, or River of Fish; Names, a Fish ; Sipu, a River. 


t The Iroquois, or Five Nations. 
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| Talligewi. Colonel John Gibson, however, a gentleman who has a 
_ thorough knowledge of the Indians, and speaks several of their languages, | 
is of opinion that they were not called Talligewi, but Alligewi, and it | 
would seem that he is right, from the traces of their name which still re- 
main in the country, the Allegheny river and mountains have indubitably 
been named after them. ‘The Delawares still call the former Alligewi Sipu, 
the river of the Alligewi. We have adopted, I know not for what reason, 
| its Iroquois name, Ohio, which the French had literally translated into Za | 
Belle Riviere, the Beautiful River.* A branch of it, however, still retains | 
the ancient name Allegheny. 
“Many wonderful things are told of this famous people. ‘They are | 
said to have been remarkable tall and stout, and there is a tradition that 
there were giants among them, people of a much larger size than the tallest 
of the Lenape. It is related that they had built to themselves regular forti- 
fications or entrenchments, from whence they would sally out, but were 
generally repulsed. I have seen many of the fortifications said to have 
been built by them, two of which, in particular, were remarkable. One 
of them was near the mouth of the river Huron, which empties itself into | 
the Lake St. Clair, on the north side of that Lake, at the distance of about 
29 miles N. E. of Detroit. ‘This spot of ground was, in the year 1786, 
owned and occupied by a Mr. Tucker. The other works, properly en- 
trenchments, being walls or banks of earth regularly thrown up, with a deep 
ditch on the outside, were on the Huron river, east of the Sandusky, about 
six or eight miles from Lake Erie. Outside of the gateways of each of | 
these two entrenchment, which lay within a mile of each other, were a | 
number of large flat mounds, in which, the Indian pilot said, were buried | 
hundreds of the slain Talligewi, whom I shall hereafter, with Col. Gibson, 
call Alligewi. Of thése entrenchments, Mr. Abraham Steiner, who was 
with me at the time when I saw them, gave a very accurate description, 
which was published at Philadelphia, in 1789 or 1790, in some periodical | 
work the name of which I cannot at present remember. 


“ When the Lenape arrived on the banks of the Mississippi, they sent a 
message to the Alligewi to request permission to settle themselves in their 
neighborhood. This was refused them, but they obtained leave to pass 
through the country and seck a settlement farther to the eastward. They 
accordingly began to cross the Namesi Sipu, when the Alligewi, seeing 
that their numbers were so very great, and in fact they consisted of many 
thousands, made a furious attack on those who had crossed, threatening 
them all with destruction, if they dared to persist in coming over to their 
side of the river. Fired at the treachery of these people, and the great loss 
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*Loskiel’s History of the Mission of the United Brethren, Part 1, Chap. 1. 
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of men they had sustained, and besides, not being prepared for a conflict, 
the Lenape consulted on what was to be done; whether to retreat in the 
| best manner they could, or try their strength, and let the enemy see that 
| they were not cowards, but men, and too high minded to suffer themselves 
| to be driven off before they had made a trial of their strength, and were 
| convinced that the enemy was too powerful for them. ‘The Mengwe, who 
| had hitherto been satisfied with being spectators from a distance, offered to 


} join them, on condition that, after conquering the country, they should be 
| 
| 





| entitled to share it with them ; their proposal was accepted, and the resolu- 
| tion was taken by the two nations, to conquer or die. 

| “‘ Having thus united their forces, the Lenape and Mengwe declared war 
| against the Alligewi, and great battles were fought, in which many warriors 
| fell on both sides. ‘The enemy fortified their large towns and erected for- 
tifications, especially on large rivers, and near lakes, where they were suc- 
cessively attacked and sometimes stormed’ by the allies. An engagement 
took place in which hundreds fell, who were afterwards buried in holes or 
laid together in heaps and covered with earth. No quarters were giver,so 
that the Alligewi, at last, finding that their destruction was inevitable if they 
persisted in their obstinacy, abandoned the country to the conquerors, and 
fled down the Mississippi river, from whence they never returned, ‘The 
war which was carried on with this nation lasted many years, during 





which the Lenape lost a great number of their warriors, while the Mengwe 
would always hang back in the rear, leaving them to face the enemy. In 
the end, the conquerors divided the country between themselves ; the Meng- 
we made choice of the lands in the vincinity of the great Lakes, and on 
their tributary streams, and the Lenape took possession of the country to 
the south. For a long period of time, some say many hundred years, the 
two nations resided peaceably in this country, and increased very fast ; 
some of their most enterprising huntsmen and warriors crossed the great 


} ‘ e 
| swamps,* and falling on streams running to the eastward, followed them 


| down to the great Bay River,t thence into the Bay itself, which we call 


| e . ~ 
| water, sometimes near and at other times on the great Saltwater Lake, as 
they call the sea, they discovered the great river, which we call the Dela- 


ware ; and thence exploring still eastward, the Scheyichbi country, now 
named New Jersey, they arrived at another great stream, that which we 
_ call the Hudson or North River. Satisfied with what they had seen, they, 
or some of them, after a long absence, returned to their nation and reported 
the discoveries they had made; they described the country they had dis- 





t Meaning the river Susquehannah, which they call the “ great Bay River,’ from where the 
west branch falls into the main atream. 





* The Glades, that is tos iy that they crossed the mountains. 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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| Chesapeake, As they pursued their travels, partly by land, and partly by | 
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covered, as abounding in game and various kinds of fruits; and the rivers 
and bays with fish, tortoises, &c., together with abundance of water-fowl, 
and no enemy to be dreaded. ‘They considered the event as a fortunate 
one for them, and concluding this to be the country destined for them by 
the Great Spirit, they began to emigrate thither, as yet but in small bodies, 
so as not to be straitened for want of provisions by the way, some even 
laying by for a whole year ; at last they settled on the four great rivers 
(which we call Delaware, Hudson, Susquehannah, and Potomac,) making | 
the Delaware, to which they gave the name of ¢ Lenapewihittuck,’* (the | 
river or stream of the Lenape) the centre of their possessions. 

«“ They say, however, that the whole of their nation did not reach this | 
country ; that many remained behind in order to aid and assist that great | 
body of their people which had not crossed the Namzsi Sipu, but had re- 1 


treated into the interior of the country on the other side, on being informed | 
of the reception which those who had crossed had met with, and probably | 
thinking that they had all been killed by the enemy. | 
“ Their nation finally became divided into three separate bodies ; the | 
larger body, which they suppose to have been one half of the whole, were 
settied on the Atlantic, and the other half was again divided into two parts, | 
one of which, the strongest as they suppose, remained beyond the Missis- | 
sippi. and the remainder where they left them, on this side of that river. | 
« Those of the Delawares who fixed their abode on the shores of the | 
Atlantic, divided themselves into three tribes. ‘T'wo of them, distinguished | 
by the names of the Turtle and the Turkey, the former calling themselves 
Unamis and the other Unalachtgo, chose those grounds to settle on, which 
lay nearest to the sea, between the coast and the high mountains. As they | 
multiplied, their settlements extended from the Mohicannittuck (river of the | 
Mohicans, which we call the North or Hudson river,) to beyond the Poto- | 
mac. Many families with their connexions choosing to live by themselves, | 
were scattered not only on the larger but also on the small streams, through- 
out the country, having towns and villages, where they lived together in | 
separate bodies, in each of which a chief resided ; those chiefs, however, 
were subordinate (by their own free will, the only kind of subordination 
which the Indians know,) to the head chiefs or great council of the nation, — 
whom they officially informed of all events or occurrences affecting the 
general interest which came to their knowledge. The third tribe, the Wolf, 
commonly called the Minsi, which we have corrupted into Monseys, had 
chosen to live back of the two other tribes, and formed a kind of bulwark 
for their protection, watching the motions of the Mengwe, and being at 
hand to afford their aid in case of a rupture with them. ‘The Minsi were 
































* The word “ Hittuck,’ in the language of the Delawares, means a rapid seam. “ Sipo,” 
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or “ Sipu,’’ is the proper name for a river. 
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considered the most warlike and active branch of the Lenare. They ex- 
tended their settlements from the Minisink, a place named after them, where 
they had their council seat and fire, quite up to the Hudson on the east ; 
and to the west or south west far beyond the Susquehanna: their northern 
boundaries were supposed originally to be the heads of the great: rivers 
Susquehannah and Delaware, and their southern boundaries that ridge of 
hills known in New Jersey by the name of Muskanecun, and in Pennsyl- 
vania, by those of Lehigh, Coghnewago, &c. Within this boundary were 
their principal settlements ; and even as late as the year 1742, they had a 


| town, with a large peach orchard. on the tract of land where Nazareth, in 


Pennsylvania, has since been built; another on Lehigh, (the west branch 
of the Delaware,) and others beyond the Blue Ridge, besides small family 


| settlements here and there scattered. 


“From the above three tribes, the Unamis, Unalachtgo, and the Minsi, 
comprising together the body of those people we call Delawares, had in the 
course of time, sprung many others, who, having for their own conveniency 
chosen distant spots to settle on, and increasing in numbers, gave themselves 
names or received them from others. ‘Those names, generally given after 
some simple natural objects, or after something striking or extraordinary, 
they continued to bear even after they ceased to be applicable, when they 
removed to other places, where the object after which they were named 
was not to be found; thus they formed separate and distinct tribes, yet did 
not deny their origin, but retained their affection: for the parent tribe, of 
which they were even proud to be called the grandchildren. 


THE SHAWANOS OR SAWANOS.* 


“The history or these people is here given, principally from the relations 
of old Indians of the Mohicant tribe, who say that they formerly inhabited 
the southern country, Savannah in Georgia, and the Floridas. They 
were a restless people, delighting in wars, in which they were constantly 
engaged with some of the neighboring nations. At Jast their neighbors, 
tired of being continually harrassed by them, formed a league for their de- 
struction. ‘The Shawanos finding themselves thus dangerously situated, 
asked to be permitted to leave the country, which was granted to them, and 
they fled immediately to the Ohio. Here their main body settled, and sent 





* General John Gibson thinks that Sawano is their proper name ; they are so called by the 
other Indian nations, from their being a’southern'people. Shawaneu, in the Lenape language, 
means the south ; Shawanachau, the south wind, &e, We commonly call them the Shawanese. 


t The Shawanos call the Mohicans their elder brother. 
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messengers to their elder brother* the Mohicans, requesting them to inter- 
cede for them with their grandfather the Lenni Lenape, that he might take 
them under his protection. This the Mohicans willingly did, and even 
sent a body of their own people to conduct their younger brother into the | 
country of the Delawares. The Shawanos finding themselves safe under 
the protection of their grandfather, did not all choose to proceed farther to 
the eastward, but many of them remained on the Ohio, some of whom 
settled even as high up that river as the long island, above which the French | 
afterwards built Fort Duquesne, now Pittsburgh. ‘Those who proceeded | 
farther, were accompanied by their chief, named Gachgawatschiqua, and | 
settled principally at and about tye forks of the Delaware, so.uwe few be- 
tween that and the confluence of Delaware and Schuylkill, and some even 
on the spot where Philadelphia now stands ; others were conducted by the 
Mohicans into their own country, where they intermarried with them and 
became one people. When those settled near the Delaware had multiplied, | 
they returned to Wyoming on the Susquehannah, where they resided for a | 


great number of years. 

«¢ In the mean while, those who had remained on the Ohio increased in 
numbers, and in process of time began again to be troublesome to theif 
neighbors. At last they crossed the Allegheny mountains, and falling up- 
on the camps of the Lenape on Juniata river, they committed several mur- 
ders and went off with their plunder. It was soon discovered who were 
the aggressors ; but the Lenape had now assumed the station of ‘ the wo- 
man,’ and could not engage in wars. ‘They could only apply for protec- 





tion to the Five Nations, which they did, expecting that they would imme- | 
diately pursue the offenders and inflict an exemplary punishment upon | 


them, but the Five Nations found means to evade the demand for the pres- | 


ent. ‘They told the Delawares that the season .was too far advanced to | 


commence a war ; that it was better to put off their intended expedition un- | 


til the ensuing spring ; that in the mean time, both nations should put them- 
selves in readiness, and keep their preparations secret, and that as soon as 
the season should open, they would march off separately and meet together | 
at an appointed time and place on the Allegheny, then push on together 
for the Shawano towns below the confluence of that river and the Monon, 
gahela, where they could fall together unawares on the aggressors and pun- | 
ish them. The Iroquois promised, as usual, that they would place them- | 
selves in the front of the battle, so that the Delawares would have nothing | 
to do but to look on and see how bravely their protectors would fight for 
them, and if they were not satisfied with that, they might take their revenge 
themselves. 





* Loskiel, part II., ch. 10. 



































| on their arrival their enemies pushing off as fast as they could down the 


| ber; these they pursued and attacked, beat them severely, and took several 
| prisoners. Here they had a striking instance of the treachery of the 


| hannah began to draw off by degrees, first to the west branch of that river 


| kees, and frequently returning with their prisoners and scalps through their 
| country, the warlike spirit was kept alive among all, until at length, in 


| this, the brethren frequently visited them, and Shekellemus, a chief of great influence, having 
| become their friend, (Luskiel, ibid, ch. 8,) they could now travel with greater safety. He died 
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“ Agreeably to this plan, the Lenape remained quiet till the spring, when, 
with a body of their most valiant men, they marched to the appointed spot ; 
but how great was their surprise when their pretended champions did not 
make their appearance? ‘They suspected treachery, and were not mis” 
taken; for having immediately marched forward to the Shawano towns’ 
bent on taking an exemplary revenge, they had the disappointment to see 


Ohio river in their canoes. Some of them were flying by land, as proba- 
bly they had not a sufficient number of canoes to convey their whole num- 


Mengwe, who had warned the Shawanos of their approach. Some time 
after this, the Shawanos who resided on the north branch of the Susque- 


and the Juniata, and then to the Ohio; so that at the commencement of the 
French war in 1755, they had all, except a few families, with whom was 
their chief Paxnos, retired to the Ohio, where they joined their countrymen 
in the war against the [nglish.* 

«“ Peace was made in 1763, between Great Britain and France ; but the 
restless spirit of the Shawanos did not permit them to remain quiet; they 
commenced wart against their southern neighbors, the Cherokees, who, 


while in pursuit of the agressors, would sometimes, through mistake, fall 
upon the Lenape, who resided in the same country with the Shawanos, 
through whom they also became involved in a war with that nation, which 
lasted some time. ‘The Mengwe being then also at war with the Chero- 





1768, the Cherokees sought a renewal of the friendship formerly existing 





* While these people lived at Wyoming and its vicinity, they were frequently visited by mis- 
sionaties of the Society of the United Brethren, who knowing them to be the most depraved 
and ferocious tribe of all the Indian nations they had heard of, sought to establish a friendship | 
with them, so as not to be interrupted in their journeys from one Indian Mission to another. 
Count Zinzendorff being at that time in the country, went in 1742 with some other missionaries 
to visit them at Wyoming, staid with them twenty days, and endeavored to impress the gospel | 
truths upon their minds; but these hardened people, suspecting his views, and believing that 
he wanted to purchase their land, on which it was reported there were mines of silver, conspired 
to murder him, and would have effected their purpose, but that Conrad Weiser, the Indian in- 


terpreter, arrived fortunately in time to prevent it. (Loskiel part IL, ch.1.) Notwithstanding 


at Shamokin in 1749 ; the Brethren were, however, fortunate enough to obtain the friendship of 


Paxnos or Paxinos, another chief of the Shawanos, who gave them full proof of it by sending 
his sons to escort one of them to Bethlehem from Shamokin, where he was in the most perilous 
situation, the war har having just broke out. (Loskiel, ibid. ch. 42.) 








t Loskiel, part, 1. ch. 10. 









































| revenge, that they with great spirit engaged in a war with the Virginians, 
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between them and their grandfather the Lenape, which being effected, they, 
by their mediation, also brought about a peace between them and the Five 
Nations. 

« The Shawanos not being disposed to continue the war wtih the Chero- 
kees by themselves, and having been reprimanded by their grandfather, for 
being the instigators of all those troubles, willingly submitted to the dictates 
of the Lenape, and from that time remained at peace with all the nations 


until the year 1774, when they were involved in a war with the people of | 


Virginia, occasioned by some murders which were committed on Logan’s 
family connexions and others by white people. In this instance it cannot, 
I think, be said that they were the aggressors, yet their thirst for revenge 
was so great, and the injured Mengwe at their side called out so loudly for 


which, however, was of but short duration, as they were opposed with an 
equal degree of courage, and after a severe battle between the two rivals, 
at or near the mouth of the great Kanhawa, and the destruction .of many 
of their towns by the Virginians, the Shawanos were brought to make 
peace once more; which did not last long, as they joined the British against 
the American people, some time after the commencement of the revolution, 
and remained our enemies after that time, never establishing a firm peace 
with us, until the memorable treaty which took place in 1795, after the 
decisive defeat of the Indian nations by the late General Wayne. 

“The Shawanos lost many of their men during these contests ; but 
they were in a manner replaced by individuals of other nations joining them. 
Thus, during the revolutionary war, about one hundred turbulent Chero- 
kees, who could not be brought by their own nation to be at peace with the 
American people, and were on that account driven out of their country, 
came over to the Shawanos, while others from the Five Nations joined 
them, or became their neighbors, 

“ The Shawanos are considered to be good warriors and hunters. They 
are courageous, high spirited and manly, and more careful in providing a 
supply of ammunition to keep in reserve for an emergency, than any other 
nation that I have heard of. ‘Their language is more easily learned than 
that of the Lenape, and has a great affinity to the Mohican, Chippewa, 
and other kindred languages. ‘They generally place the accent on the last 
syllable.” 
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ACCOUNT OF THE FRENCH FORTS 
CEDED TO GREAT BRITAIN IN LOUISIANA. 


The following paper was written by an officer well acquainted with the 
places he describes, and it is thought worthy of a place here, as every 
thing is material which can increase our knowledge of the vast countries 
ceded to us (by the treaty of 1763) and of the various nations that inhabit 
them. 

“The settlement of the Illinois being in 40 degrees of latitude, is 500 
leagues from New Orleans by water and 35° by land. 

“The most proper time of the year for going there, is the beginning of 
February. ‘The waters of the Misssissippi are then high, and the country 
being overflowed, there is Jess to fear from the savages, who are hunting in 
that season. 

« The encampments should be on the left of the river, as the enemies are 
on the right, and cannot have a suflicient number of crafts to cross if their 
party is large. 

They generally attack at day-break, or at the time of embarking. 

« The inhabitants might bring provisions half way, if they were allowed 
good pay. 

“The Delawares and Shawanese lie near Fort Duquesne,* which is 
about 500 leagues from the Illinois, ‘The Wiandots and Ottawas, (who are 
at the Detroit) are about 250 leagues from the Illinois by land. And the 
Miamis about 200 by land. 

“ Nevertheless as intelligence is carried very fast by the savages, and as 
all the nations with whom we are at war can come by the Ohio,t we must 
be vigilant to prevent a surprise. 








* So the French formerly called what is now Fort Pitt 

t Part of the navigation of the Ohio, from Fort Pitt, is described as follows, viz : 

That the difficult part of the river is from Fort Pitt about 50 or 60 milesdownwards, There 
are 52 islands between Fort Pitt and the lower Shawanese town on Scioto; and none of them 
difficult to pass in the night, but one at the mouth of Muskingum, occasioned by a number of 
trees lying in the channel. From the lower Shawanese town to the falls, there are but eight or 
nine islands. At the falls, the river is very broad, with only one passage on the east side, in 
which there is water enough at all seasuns of the year to pass without difficulty. Below the falls, 
the uavigation is every way clear, down to the Mississippi. 
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“The mouth of the Ohio, in the Mississippi, is 35 leagues from the 
Illinois. 

« Thirteen leagues from the Mississippi, on the left of the Ohio, is Fort 
Massac, or Assumption, built in 1757, a little below the mouth of the river 
Cherokee.* It is only a stockade, with four bastions and eight pieces of 


cannon, It may contain 100 men. In four days one may go by land from 


this fort to the Illinois. 

‘It is of consequence for the English to preserve it, as it secures the 
communication between the Illinois and Fort Pitt. 

“ Fort Vincennes, which is the last post belonging to Louisiana, is upon 
the river Ouabache,t 60 leagues from its conflux with the Ohio. It is a 
small stockade fort, in which there may be about 20 soldiers. ‘There are 
also a few inhabitants. ‘The soil is extremely fertile, and produces plenty 
of corn and tobacco. 

“The distance from this fort to the Illinois, is 155 leagues by water. 
And it may be travelled by land in six days. 

“The nation of savages living at this post is called Pianquicha. It can 


furnish 60 warriors. 


« Although we do not occupy Fort Vincennes at present, yet it would be | 


of the utmost consequence for us to settle it, as there is a communication 
from it with Canada, by going up the Ouabache. 

“From this post to the Ouachtanons is 60 leagues, and from thence to 
the Miamis (still going up the Ouabache) is 60 leagues further ; then thence 


is a portage of six leagues to the river Miamis, and you go down that river || 


24 leagues to Lake Erie. 
«Mr. Daubry went by that rout in 1759 from the Illinois to Venango,t 
with above four hundred men, and two hundred thousand weight of flour. 





* River Cherokee falls into the Ohio about eight hundred miles below Fort Pitt. This river 
is in general wide and shoal up to the south mountains, passable only with bark canoes, after 


which it grows very small. 
t Ouabache or Wabash empties itself into the Olio about sixty miles above the Cherokee 


river, on the opposite or west river. 
t By the above paper the route is given up the Mississippi, part of the Ohio, and up the Oua- 


bache to Fort Vincennes, and likewise tv the Llinois. Again from Vincennes and the Ouachita- || 


nons by water, on the westerly comimuvication to the Miamis portage, then by water down that 





river by the easterly route into Lake Erie, proceeding as far as Presqu’ Isle, then by the fifteen | 


mile portage into Buffalo or Beef river, lately called French creek, then down the same to Ve 
nango on the Ohio. Ia order, therefore, to carry this route still further, we shall continue it from 
Venango to the mouth of Juniata in Susquehannah, which brings it within the settled part of 
Pennsy!vania, viz: 

From Venango to Licking creek, 10 miles. 
the parting of the road, 5. ‘oa large run, 3. To Leycaumeyhoning, 9. 
To Chuckcaughting, 8. To Wheeling creek, 4. ‘To the crossing of do., 4. Toa miry swainp, 8. 


To Pine creek, 7. 


To the head of Susquehanna, 10. 
top of Allegheny, 1. To the other side do. 6. To Beaver dams,5. To Fraukstown, 5. 


the Canoe place, 6. Tothe mouth of Juniata, 110. Total 239 miles. 





To Meytauning creek, 18. ‘To Clearfield creek,6. To the 
To | 














To Toby’s creek, 13. Toasmall creek, 1. To r 
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“ Thirty-five leagues from the mouth of the Ohio, in going up the Mis- 
sissippi, on the right, is the river Kaskasquias. ‘Two leagues up this river, 
on the left, is the settlement of the Kaskasquias, which is the most consid- 
erable of the Iifinois. 

* There is a fort built upon the height on the other side of the river, over 
against Kaskasquias ; which, as the river is narrow, commands and pro- 





tects the town. 
|| I don’t know how many guns there may be, nor how many men it may 
contain. ‘There may be about 400 inhabitants. 

“ The Illinois Indians, called Kaskasquias, are settled half a league from 


| great drunkards. 

‘«‘ Six leagues from Kaskasquias, on the bank of the Mississippi, is Fort 
Chartres, built of stone, and contains 300 soldiers. ‘There may be 20 can- 
non at most, and about 100 inhabitants round Chartres. 

“The Illinois Indians at that place, who are called Metchis, can furnish 


forty warriors. 

« Between the Kaskasquias, and Fort Chartres, is a small village, called 
La Prairie du Rocher (the Rock Meadow) containing about fifty white inha- 
_ bitants ; but there is neither fort nor savages. 
| «© Near Fort Chartres is a little village, in which is about a score of inha- 
| bitants. Here are neither savages nor fort. 
| Fifteen leagues from Fort Chartres, going up the Mississippi, is the 
village of the Casquiars. ‘There is a small stockade fort; { don’t know if 
| there is any cannon, ‘There may be about one hundred inhabitants. 
| The Illinois Indians living near this village are called Casquiars, and 
| can turn out sixty warriors. 
| I compute that there are about three hundred negroes at the Illinois. 
| “The country of the Illinois is fertile, producing good wheat and corn. 
| 
| 


pretty good. 
“There are mines of lead, and some salt. Tiey make sugar of maple, 
aud there are stone quarries.”’ 














the town; and able to turn out 100 warriors, ‘They are very lazy and | 


| All kinds of European fruits succeeded there surprisingly well, and they 
| have wild grapes with which they make tolerable wine. ‘Their beer is | 























THE DEATH OF PONTIAC. 
I. N. Nicollet, in his report intended to illustrate a map of the Hydro- 


of this daring chieftain : 
“In the meanwhile, the second year after the signature of the treaty of 


peace had elapsed, and the British had not yet been able to take possession | 


of Illinois. ‘This was owing to the opposition made by several Indian tribes, 


who, as alluded to above, had refused to abide by the treaty, and were wag- | 
ing a most cruel war against the British. ‘These tribes had formed a con- || 
federacy, under the command of Pontiac, a bold warrior, who had already 
become celebraied for his prowess, and his devoted attachment to France | 


during the whole of the war which the latter had carried on against Great 


Britain, in America, ‘The confederated Indian army was composed of | 


Hurons, Miamis, Chippewas, Ottowas, Pottawatomies, Missourians, &c., 
The name of Pontiac was the terror of the whole region of the lakes ; 


and, by his bands, he effectually interrupted the British intercourse with | 


the rest of the nations that had remained friendly to that Government. 


The taking of Fort Michilimackkinac, the attempt at Detroit, and the at- | 


tack upon the schooner Gladwin, on Lake Michigan, are memorable 


events, evincing a spirit of cunning and daring highly characteristie of the | 


genius of the red man. 


“In the winter of 1764, 1765, Pontiac, whilst engaged in his acts of | 
depredation, learned that an armed British force was about to start from | 
New Orleaus, to take possession of the left bank of the Mississippi. He | 
immediately proceeded to the neighborhood of Fort Chartres, accompanied | 


by 600 warriors, to oppose this occupation of the country ; and, finding 


tion of the French garrison, he proposed to them to join him. But these 
people, disheartened by recent calamities, and, as it were, foredoomed to a 
final extinction, were unwilling to assume a hostile attitude towards their 
new rulers, from whom interest, if not generosity, would lead them to ex- 
pect the same protection which they were then receiving. ‘To this refusal 
Pontiac replied, with characteristic energy : ‘ Hesitate not, or I destroy you 











graphical Basin of the Upper Mississippi river, gives the following account | 


there some Illinois Indians, who had placed themselves under the protec- | 
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| and, as he believed that the occupation of the country had been retarded 
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with the same rapidity that fire destroys the grass of the prairie. Listen, 


_ and recollect that these are Pontiae’s words.’ Having then despatched 
| scouts upon the Mississippi and the Ohio, he hastened with some of his 
| warriors to Fort Chartres, where he addressed Mr, St. Ange de Bellerive || 


in the following terms: 





“«« Father, we have long wished to see thee, to shake hands with thee; |, 
and, whilst smoking the calumet of peace, to recall the battles in which we | 
fought together against the misguided Indians and the English dogs. 1 love | 


the French, and I have come here with my warriors to avenge their || 
| wrongs,’ &c., &c. Mr. de St. Ange was a Canadian oflicer of great brav- 
| ery, and foo much honor to be, seduced by this language. Besides, he 
| knew too well the Indian character, to lose sight of the fact that the love 


of plunder was probably at bottom, a stronger inducement for Pontiac than 
his love for the French. ‘This visit, which was terminated by an exchange 


garrison of Fort Chartres. But news arrived that the Indians of Lower 
Louisiana had attacked the British expedition, some miles below Natchez, 
and repulsed it. Pontiac became then less active in guarding the rivers ; | 


of civilities, might, nevertheless have brought difficulties upon the same 
| 
| 


again, he and his party were about to retire altogether. During the time, 
however, that the news took to arrive, the British had succeeding in getting 
up another expedition, on the Ohio; and Captain Sterling, at the head of a 
company of Scots, arrived unexpectedly in the summer of 1765; taking 
possession of the fort before the Indians had time to offer any resistance. 
At this news, Pontiac raved ; swearing that, before he left the country, he 
would retake the fort and bear away Captain Sterling’s scalp. But the in- 
tervention of Mr. St. Ange and Mr. Laclede put an end to these savage 
threats. Pontiac returned to the north, made peace with the British, from 
whom he received a pension, and seemed to have buried all animosity 
against them. But, by his restless spirit, he soon aroused new suspicions ; 
and we are informed by Captain Jonathan Carver, that Pontiac, having gone, 
in the year 1767, to hold a council in the Hlinois country, an Indian, who 














was either commissioned by one of the English governors, or instigated by 
the love he bore the English nation, attended him as a spy ; and being con- 
vinced, from the speech Pontiac made in the council, that he still retained 


his former prejudice against those for whom he now professed friendship, 
he plunged his knife into his heart as soon as he had done speaking, and 
| 
| 


laid him dead on the spot. 

« Captain Carver travelled through the northern region, but never was 
south of the Prairie du Chien ; so that his information is probably incor 
rect. ‘The celebrity of Pontiac, as well as the distinguished part he took 
in the Indian wars of the West, will justify me, therefore, for introducing 





here a somewhat different statement of the manner of his death, as I have it 
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from two of the most respectable living authorities of the day—Col. Pierre 
Chouteau, of St. Louis, and Col. Pierre Menard, of Kaskaskia. It is as 
follows: Pontiac's last residence was in St. Louis. One day he came to 


Mr. de St. Ange, and told him that he was going to pay a visit to the Kas- | 


kaskia Indians. Mr. de St. Ange endeavored to dissuade him from it, re- 
minding him of the little friendship that existed between him and the British. 
Pontiac’s answer was: ‘ Captain, I am a man! | know how to fight. I 


have always fought openly. ‘They will not murder me; and if any one | 


attacks me as a brave man, I am his match.’ He went off; was feasted; 
got drunk; and retired into the wood, to sing his medicine songs. In the 
mean while, an English merchant, named Williamson, bribed a Kaskaskia 
Indian with a barrel of rum, and the promise of a greater reward, if he 


could succeed in killing Pontiac. He was struck with a pakamagon, (toma- | 


hawk,) and his skull fractured, which caused his death. This murder, 
which roused the vengeance of all the Indian tribes friendly to Pontiac» 
brought about the successive wars and almost total extermination of the 


Illinois nation. 


« Pontiac was a remarkably, well-looking man ; nice in his person, and | 


full of taste in his dress, and in the arrangement of his exterior ornaments. 
His complexion is said to have approached that of the whites. His origin 
is still uncertain; for some have supposed him to belong to the tribe of 


Ottowas, others to the Miamis, &c. ; but Col. P. Chouteau, senior, who 


knew him well, is of opinion that he was a Nipissiug.” 
























































THOMAS HUTCHINS. 


The account of Colonel Bouquet’s expedition to the Muskingum, was 
| written by THomar Hurcuins, who subsequently died in Pittsburgh, and 
_ who thus seems to have a double claim to some notice in the Olden Time. 
We, therefore, select the following brief biographical notice from the En- 
cyclopedia Americana : 

** Hutchins, Thomas, geographer to the United States, was born in New 
Jersey, about 1730. He entered the army in the French war, and served 
at Fort Pitt, and against the Indians in Florida. He was imprisoned in 
England in 1779, on the charge of having correspondence with Doctor 





_ He published an Historical Sketch of the Expedition of Bouquet against 


| the Indians of Ohio, in 1794 ; a Topographical Description of Pennsylvania, |, 


Maryland and Carolina, with maps (London 1778); 2 Historical Account 
and ‘Topographical Description of Louisiana, West Florida, and Philadel- 
phia (1784.)” 


ABORIGINAL ETYMOLOGY. 





Franklin, then American agent in France. On recovering his liberty, he 
joined the army of General Greene, at Charleston, He was nominated | 
| geographer-general to the United States, and died at Pittsburgh in 1789. | 





The late Rev. Timothy Alden, of Meadville, in this State, was intimate- 
_ ly acquainted with Cornplanter, the Seneca chief, and understood several | 


of the Indian languages. In 1816, he published the Allegheny Magazine, | 


and in it he introduced a number of articles upon the orthography and ety- 


_ mology of Indian names of towns, rivers, creeks, &c. From these, we se- 


| lect afew. His derivation of the word Allegheny is different from that — 

| ° . | 

generally received. He thinks it takes its name from the mountain, and | 
y 


| supposes the word to mean the great war path. ‘To our judgment it seems 
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unlikely that a mountain should be distinguished as a war path; and we 
rather incline to thinkjthat the common etymology, clear water is the cor- 
rect one. ‘The Five Nations, “ the Romans of America,” might, in their 
warlike excursions, travel along the mountains going southward. But Mr. 
Alden admits that the Seneca name Ohio, or Ho-he-yu, means clear water, 
It is very likely that he was more familiar with the language of the Sene- 
cas, (the tribe to which Cornplanter belonged,) than any other. Proud, in 
his history of Pennsylvania, adopts the opinion of Frederick Post, that 
Allegheny is the Delaware name for the Ohio. Even, however, when we 
follow either Mr. Alden or Post, there seems some obscurity in the matter. 
The Lenni Lenape in their earliest wadition speak of Mlegewi, whom they 
met on the banks of the Mississippi. Has their name any connection with 
that of the Allegheny river. Unless some satisfactory explanation can be 
given, we incline to prefer Post’s interpretation of the word. It is admira~ 
bly descriptive of one of the loveliest streams of this earth. Lewis Evans’ 
Map, published in 1755, states that the Shawanese called the Allegheny or 
Ohio Palawa-Kunki. 

«* Winnipee, as written by the first settles of the Old Plymouth Colony, 
and by their successors to the present day, is the name of a certain beauti- 
ful pond, in the county of Barnstable. A few years since, the late Rev. 
Professor ‘Tappan, in passing this, to the traveller, charming object in the 
midst of an extensive grove, met an aged squaw, who had still a knowledge 
of her venacular tongue. He asked her the name of this pond. She told 
him that the white people called it Winnipee. He then asked her what 
the Indians called it. She at once said, in the true aboriginal manner, 
Wauh-hauh-pee-yuh ; and added that the word meant ‘ beautiful river.’ 

* Ohio, as universally pronounced, affords another instance of similar 
corruption. If it were written Ho-hee-yu, and the drawling accent placed 
on the middle syllable, a tolerable idea would be formed of the aboriginal 
method of pronouncing it. ‘I'his name, in a different dialect, appears to have 
the same appropriate import with Wauh-hauh-pee-yuh. 

“ Allegheny is the name which has likewise been applied, by the people 
of the United States, to one of our navigable rivers, probably in conse- 
quence of some of its contributory streams taking their rise in the Allegheny 
mountain, ‘This noble river, descending from the north east, cutting its 
channel through lofty mountains, forms a confluence with the Monongahela 
at the City of Pittsburgh. ‘The junction of these is now considered as the 
commencement of the Ohio. Though we retain this corruption of the 
aboriginal name, for an extent of eleven hundred miles; yet our Ohio is 
several hundred miles less than the Ho-he-yu, or Oh-he-yu, of our tawny 
predecessors. ‘The fact is, the Allegheny river, now so called, was always 
known by the name of Hoheyu, in ancient times, and the Senecas are still 
tenacious of this appellation. It is a ‘handsome’ or ‘beautiful river,’ 
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according to the original import, as well as the modern Ohio. If any one 
were to ask a Seneca the length of the Ohio, or rather Hoheyu, his caleu- 
lations would be made from its entrance into the Mississippi, at least to 
Olean. 


“The writer of these papers has made many inquiries for the Indian 
name of Pittsburgh, denominated, with much propriety, the Birmingham of 
America. It appears that it was known among the Senecas by the ap- 
propriate term, De-un-da-ga, which is, literally, ‘ the forks. In this, every 
syllable is short, except the penultimate, which has an accent somewhat 
prolonged, but less so than many other aboriginal words. 


“French Creek is a beautiful, transparent, rapid stream. For many miles 
from its confluence with the Allegheny, or the Hoheyu of the aborigines, 
it is little less than one hundred feet in width. Its ramifications are very 


numerous and overspread a large extent of territory abounding in good land 
and blessed with a salubrious climate. T’rom the head of one of its princi- 





pal forks, which is within the limits of the state of New York, to its ter- 
mination, its general course, though in some parts extremely crooked, is 
not greatly different from that of a semi-circle. At certain seasons its 


waters are navigable for boats carrying 20 tons, to Waterford, fourteen 
miles from the borough of Erie ; yet, for a few weeks in the summer, it is 
usually impassable by any craft larger than a canoe, ‘The three consider- 
able branches, commonly called the Forks, which unite a few miles below 
Waterford, are susceptible of boat navigation. Washington, in his Journals 
calls Le Boeuf Creek the Western fork, which is correct, but besides this, 
there are three others, and these are now particularly designated by that 
name. In addition to many small streams, in all directions, proceeding 
northerly from the mouth of French Creek, its most noted contributory 
waters, all of which have mill privileges and the most of which are fur- 
nished with saw mills and grist mills, are Big Sugar Creck, Deer Creek, 
Little Sugar Creek, the outlet of Konneyaut, Kossewaugo, Woodcock, the 
outlet of Konneautte, Muddy Creek, and Le Beuf Creek, on the banks 
of which, about a hundred perches above a small lake, Waterford is built, 


three or four miles above its union with French Creek. ‘The most of these, 
as well as the Forks before mentioned, have their rise in lakes, which are 





of different dimensions, but not exceeding four or five miles in length. 
Some of the rivulets, which are to find their way along the channel of 
French Creek and on to the Gulf of Mexico, proceed from the lofty swell 
of land in the vicinity of Lake Erie, and wind in such a manner as to in- 
lock others, which descend into the great lake in their course for the gulf 
of Saint Lawrence. 


“From Franklin to Waterford, to pursue the public road, the distance is 
fifty-two miles; yet, to measure the meanders of French Creek and Le 
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Beeuf, to the last named village, it is nearly one hundred miles. Washing- 
ton thought it one hundred and thirty, at the time of his perilous descent, 
“The ancient Indian path from Franklin was on the eastern side of 


French Creek, not far from the present lower road to Meadville, where it 


crossed and stretched over the island opposite to the town, and continued 
on the western side a number of miles, and again crossed the creek. In 
December, 1753, when the youthful hero, destined in providence after- 


| wards to become the political saviour of millions in America, travelled from 
| the French fort at Venango, now Franklin, to the Fort at Le Beuf, now 
Waterford, he was obliged to take his route altogether on the eastern side 


of French Creek, on account of the high state of its waters, leaving the In- 


The correctness of his remark, as to the fine* quality of the bottoms of 
French Creek, time has abundantly verified. Afier delivering his letter 


| from Lieutenant Governor Dinwiddie to Monsieur De Saint Pierre, the 
commanding officer of the French forces in these western regions, then at | 


the fort of Le Beeuf; making various judicious observations, worthy of 
greater age and experience, with which hi# interesting Journal is enriched ; 
and effecting the object of his hazardous embuassy, he entered a canoe, ac- 
companied by his Indian guides, Jeskakake, White Thunder, and the Hun- 
ter, and passed down to Venango; winding his course among the tall and 
venerable trees which overhung the creek ; sometimes conflicting with the 
floating ice ; sometimes in danger of being dashed to pieces by the strength 


of the current among the rocks; once dragging his canoe a quarter of a | 
mile across a point of land, and many times compelled to wade in the | 


water at that inclement season, to get over the shoals, to the jeopardy of his 


| dian path at Meadville and shaping his course through a pathless desert. | 


life. Had he then known the conspicuous part he was to act on the great | 
theatre of this western continent, he might well have said, in the language | 
of the Roman emperor, ¢ Ne time, Casarem vehis;’ or rather, in a language | 
more congenial with the feelings of his heart, ‘I will fear no evil, for God | 


is with me.’ 
“ This description ought not to be closed without remarking, that French 


Creek will be an interesting object to the traveller, not only from the de- | 


lightful scenery, which the country every where about it exhibits, but from 
the circumstance that it bore upon its bosom the adventurous and youthful 
Washington, in accomplishing the first distinguished enterprize which 
marked the progress of his public career. 

“Venango is the name by which, among the settlers of European ex- 
tract, French Creek has been formerly known. ‘This is the name which 





" His words are, “ we passed over much good land since we left Venango, and through several 
extensive and very rich meadows, one of which, I believe, was nearly four miles in length, and 


considerably wide in some places.” 
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the French gave to their establishment at the mouth of the creek. It is the 


name of a'county, of which Franklin is the seat of of justice. It is also the | 


name of a township in the county of Crawford. It is, however, a gross 
corruption of the aboriginal appellation of French Creek, which, perhaps, 
can searcely be better expressed in the letters of our alphabet, than in this 
manner ; In-nun-ga-ch. The mode of pronouncing this word it is difficult 
to explain, except viva voce. ‘The two first syllables are short and are to 
be uttered as spelled ; but the a of the next is flat, as in the word, make, 
and is to be prolonged, in the Indian characteristic way, with an accent, 
and an aspirate designated by the German ch, and forming a very short syl- 


lable, not unlike in sound, though shorter, to the German pronoun, ich, | 


This name was given to the Creek by the Senecas, in consequence of a cer- 


tain figure carved on the bark of a tree near its bank, noticed at an early | 


period after they came to this region, and expressive of the representation 
made by the rude sculpture, but an explanation of which delicacy forbids to 
record.” 


THE PEACE OF 1763. 


The treaty of 1763 was one which exercised a very strong influence 


upon the destinies, not only of North America, but of France and of Great | 
Britain. Throughout this section of country, its effects were highly bene- | 
ficial, and entitle it to a fuller notice perhaps, than we have given it. It re- | 
moved forever from our vicinity the fear of the arts and arms of the French | 
nation, and put an end to all danger of the intrigues of the artful and inde- ] 
fatigable Celerons and Joncaires, and other French among the Indians. | 
From the conclusion of that treaty, the Six Nations, and the Delawares, | 
and Shawanese, and other tribes in the westeri territory were cut off from | 





all hope of foreign aid. So long as France retained Canada the nations of | 


the forest might flatter themselves that they held the balance of power be- | 


tween the subjects of the British and the French kings, and might ealeulate 
upon more liberal treatment from each power, than under the new cireum- 
stances in which they were placed. 


From the conclusion of that treaty, America ceased to be the debatable | 


ground of rival European nations, and the settlers of this region of the coun- 
try, under the powerful protection of Great Britain, began rapidly to inerease 


in numbers, and to extend civilization and the arts of peace where before || 


they were unknown. It is true, that the combined Indian nations, at a later 
date, under the guidance of Pontiac and other leaders, made one most 


vigorous effort to get rid of the impending peril of British rule; but that 
42 
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effort was soon crushed. During the ensuing eleven years, until the com- 
mencement of the American revolution, they stood alone and at the mercy 
of the combined power of Great Britain and the colonies. 


Upon French power in America, that treaty was even more decisive, than | 
_upon the Indians. By a treaty made with Spain in November 1762, 
| France had ceded to Spain the Isle of Orleans, and all the country she 


possessed west of the Mississippi, to which ceded territory the name of 
Louisiana was thereafter confined. By the treaty of 1763, she ceded to 
Great Britain, Canada and all her territory east of the Mississippi. 

Lyman, in his history of the Diplomacy of the United States, has the 
following remarks upon this treaty : 


“ Before the disastrous peace of °63, France surpassed all the civilized | 


people of Europe in the extent and value of her commerce, colonies, 
and foreign possessions, and in her spirit of enterprise. But at that 
period began the downfall of one of the most enlightened and polished na- 
tions known in history.” 


The influence which the extinction of French power in America may | 
have exercised in hastening the independence of the United States, is a ques- | 
tion which might elicit much grave discussion, That the continuance of | 
| French power in Canada might have delayed that event, we think highly 


probable. Great Britain, while she had such a formidable rival bordering 
on her colonies, might have been more forbearing in the exercise of her 
power over them, while they would probably have perceived more distinct- 
ly and valued more highly the protection which she could afford them. Be 


this as it may, it is most clear that French power in Canada would greatly | 


have aided the colonies in any struggle for independence. 


It is said “there is nothing new under the sun,” and this very ques- 


lion as to the policy of extinguishing a rival power may have been well | 
discussed two thousand years ago. ‘“ Carthage must be destroyed,” was | 


the studied ery of Cato; while Scipio Nasica, in a more generous, if not a 


more politic, spirit, urged the preservation of that city as a rival whose | 


power could not be dangerous, and whose existence would exercise a bene- 
ficial influence at Rome. 


But as to the “ poor Indian,” even before the total expulsion of the French | 


from Canada, he began to feel that he was at the mercy of that same Anglo- 
Saxon race, which pursued his ancestors from the banks of the Delaware 
to the Ohio, and that same race which has driven his posterity from the 


Ohio beyond the Mississippi, and whose power is now felt even in Mexico. 


Much of the history of the period between the capture of Fort Duquesne, 
by an English army, in 1758, and the abandonment of Fort Pitt in 1774, 
consists of accounts of the encroachments of frontier men on Indian terri- 
tory, of frequent treaties with the Indians, of promises made and violated, 
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|| mountain is allowed to the Indians for their hunting ground. And as it is 
| ef the highest importance to his Majesty’s service, and the preservation of 


| of proclamations issued and disregarded, in short, the mere repetition of 


build forts in some parts of ‘heir country, to prevent the enemy from taking | 


| that if they would lay out a space of ground adjoining each fort, to raise 


| propriated to us, and you shall receive such consideration for the same as 


| 
l 


_ General, or the Governors of their respective provinces, and produce the | 


| By Henry Bouquet, Esquire, Coronet or Foor, aND COMMANDING AT | 
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white men’s encroachments and Indians’ complaints. 

The following notice is the only one we have seen, of a treaty held at 
this place August 1760 : 

“ On the 20th of August, 1760, General Monckton held a treaty at Fort | 
Pitt, on the eastern side of the Ohio, with the Six Nations, Shawnese and 
Delawares, and delivered a speech from Sir Jeffery Amherst, then Com- | 
mander-in-Chief of his Britannic Majesty’s forces in North America, and 


therein mentioned that his Majesty had nof sent him to deprive them of any 
of their lands and property ; that he did not mean to dake any of their lands, | 
but as the necessity of his Majesty’s service obliged him to take posts, and 


possession of their lands, he assured them, that no part whatever of their 


lands joining to the forts should be taken from them; nor any of the English | 
people be permitted to setile upon them; and the General also promised | 
them that their lands should remain their absolute property, and he would 
even give them some presen(s as a consideration for the land where such 


forts and trading houses should be built upon ; and concluded by declaring, 


corn, in that case, he said, fix yourselves the limits of your lands, so ap- | 





shall be agreed between you and us, to your satisfaction,” 
The latter end of the year 1762, the following proclamation was issued | 
at Fort Pitt, on the Ohio: 


“PROCLAMATION, 


Forr Pirr anp DEPENDENCIES. \j 


“ Wuereas, by a treaty at Easton, in the year 1758, and afterwards rati- | 
fied by his Majesty’s ministers, the coun!ry to the west of the Allegany 


the peace, and a good understanding with the Indians, to avoid giving them | 
any just cause of complaint: ‘This is therefore to forbid any of his Majes- 
ty’s subjects to seétle or hunt to the west of the Allegany mountains, on any 
pretence whatever, unless such have obtained leave in writing from the 


same to the commanding officer at Fort Pitt. And all the officers and non- 
commisioned officers, commanding at the several posts erected in that part 
of the country, for the protection of the trade, are hereby ordered to seize, 
or cause to be seized, any of his Majesty’s subjects, who without the above | 
authority, should pretend, after the publication hereof, to settle or hunt upon 
the said lands, and send them, with their horses and effects, to Fort Pitt, 
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the sentence of a court martial. Signed, 


| there to be tried and punished according to the nature of their offence, by | 
| 
“ HENRY BOUQUET.” | 

| 


THE ROYAL AMERICANS. if 


This regiment was so active and so very prominent in all the military 
movements in this country, during the war, from 1756 down to its close, as | 


“* 


to merit some further notice than the mere mention of its name. It was 





the body of troops to which General Bouquet was attached and was at 
_ one time commanded by General Sir Jeffrey Amherst. It was composed 
| principally of persons of foreign birth, and when the bill ereating the corps 
was pending in parliament, it was most violently opposed, and in the House 
of Lords a number of the nobility entered their protest against its passage. 
Smollet, in his History of England, has the following notice of the matter : 

* The next object of the immediate attention of parliament in this ses- 
sion {November 1755) was the raising of a new regiment of foot in North 
America; for which purpose the sum of eighty-one thousand one hundred 


and seventy-eight pounds, sixteen shillings, to which the estimate thereof | 
amounted, was voted. ‘This regiment, which was to consist of four battal- | 
ions of a thousand men each, was intended to be raised chiefly out of the 
Germans and Swiss, who, for many years past, had annually transported 
themselves in great numbers to the British plantations in America, where 


_ waste lands had been assigned them upon the frontiers of the provinces ; 


_ but, very injudiciously, no care had been taken to intermix them with the 
English inhabitants of the place. ‘To this circumstance it is owing, that 
they have continued to correspond and converse only with one another; so 
that very few of them, even of those who have been born there, have yet 

_ learned to speak or understand the English tongue. However, as they | 

|| were all zealous protestants, and in general strong hardy men, and accus- 

| tomed to the climate, it was judged that a regiment of good and faithful | 

soldiers might be raised out of them, particularly proper to oppose the 

| French: but to this end it was necessary to appoint some officers, especial- 


| ly subalterns, who understood military discipline, and could speak the Ger- 


man language ; and as a sufficient number of each could not be found among 
| the English officers, it was necessary to bring over and grant commissions 
| to several German and Swiss oflicers and engineers ; but as this step, by the 
act of settlement, could not be taken without the authority of parliament, 
an act was now passed for enabling his majesty to grant commissions to a 
certain number of foreign protestants, who had served abroad as officers or || 
engineers, to act and rank as officers or engineers in America only.” t 
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LEWIS EVANS’ MAP. 





| We annex a notice of the map of the middle colonies, published by | 
| Lewis Evans in 1755, which we found in the Cincinnati Gazette. We || 
| saw last winter a copy of this map, while at Harrisburg, and made a few | 
memoranda from it, in relation to our own region, which we here introduce. | 
| French creek is called Venango. ‘The Ohio river has the following | 
| names extending up along the Allegheny into New York: “ Ohio or Alle- | 
| gheney river, or La Belle Riviere,” and under those names it is stated 
| that the Shawanese call it «* Palawa Kunki.” | 

Logstown is placed on the northern or right hand bank, as we descend | 
the Ohio, and Shannopin’s town is placed about two miles above the Forks. 





From the Cleveland Herald. 
ANCIENT MAP, 


HISTORICAL MATTER FOR THE WEST. 








Mr. Editor :—A brief notice which you gave about two years since of 





_amap of the middle colonies, in the possession of Mrs. P. Mathivet, of 
| this city, induced me to give it an examination. ‘This map came to Mrs. 
_M. from her grandfather, formerly of Philadelphia, but afterwards a resi- 
| dent of Nova Scotia. It was “ published according to an act of Parliament, 
by Lewis Evans, June 23, 1755, and sold by R. Dodsley in Pall Mall, Lon- 
| don, and by the author in Philadelphia,’ and contains in addition to the 


| geography of that day, much historical information engraved upon the va- | 


| Cant spaces in writing. | 
| Much of it relates to the West, embracing the Ohio river country, lakes 
| Ontario, Erie, Huron and Michigan, and a part of the Upper Mississippi. | 
| There is also much that relates to the number, names and location of the 


Indian tribes and villages ; and although only a meagre outline can be given 
in a newspaper column, it will be fuund so interesting and rare to those who 
study western history, that I make a few extracts. ‘The French forts and 
trading posts are laid down. It should be remembered that it was issued 
during the old French war, and about the time of the defeat of Braddock | 
near Pittsburgh. The routes or trails of the French traders from post to 
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post are given, and the Indian war paths. Upon the Cuyahoga, about twen- 
ty miles from the lakes, two villages, one of ‘T'awas or Ottawas, the other of 
Mingoes, are represented, near which is a French trading post. A memo- 
randum is made that this river is “ muddy and pretty gentle.” 

At Sandusky there are two forts, Fort Sandusky on the north side of the 
bay, and Fort Junundot near the mouth of the river, on the south side. 
Near a village of ‘Tuscaroras in the forks of Sandy and 'Tuscaroras river 
at Bolivar, a mine of stone coal is noted, and in other parts of Ohio there 
are other mines laid down. ‘The heading of the map is as follows: 

* A general map of the Middle British Colonies in America, viz: Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island, of Aganishuonigy, the country of the confeder- 
ate Indians, comprising Aqanishuonigy proper, their place of residence. 
Ohio Thuxsozruntie, their deer hunting country ; Couxsarrage and 
Skaniadarade, their beaver hunting country, of the lakes Erie, Ontario and 
Champlain, and of part of New France, wherein is also shown the ancient 
and present seats of the Indian nations.” ‘The “ deer hunting’? country 
was in northern Ohio and Michigan, the “ beaver hunting” country in Cana- 
da and northern New York. 

“ The confederates, July 19, 1701, at Albany, surrender their beaver 
hunting country to the English, to be defended for them by said confeder- 
ates, their heirs and successors forever. And the same was confirmed 
September 14, 1728, when the Senecas, Cayugas and Onondagas surren- 
dered their habitations from Cuyahoga to Oswego, and sixty miles inland 
to the same for the same use.” 

The confederates, formerly of five, now of seven nations, called by the 
French Jroquois, consist of, 1st, the Canungues, or Mohocks; 2d, the 


Onaguts ; 3d, Onandagoes; 4th, Cuyugaes ; 5th, Chemanoes, or Cene- | 


cas; 6th, ‘T'uscaroras; 7th, Sississagoes.”’ 

In a circular form around the west end of lake Erie the following words 
are written :—* These posts were by the confederates allotted for the Wian- 
dots when they were lately admitted into their league.” 

Across the head waters of the Wabash is the following sentence: “ The 


western league or Welinis, corruptly called J//inois by the French, con- | 


sisting of the ‘'awixtawis, Mineamis, Piankashas, Wawiaxtas, Piquas and 





Kuskukis, were seated ill lately on the Illinois river and posts adjacent, but | 


are all except the last now moved to the Ohio and its branches, by the ex- 
press leave of the confederates about 16 years ago.”’ 
The Miami river is called the Mineami, Niagara Falls the “ Oxniagara,” 


Wheeling creek  Weeling’’ creek, Scioto “ Sioto,” and the country south | 


of the Ohio river 2s well as north is called Ohio. 


The map was “ engraved by James ‘Turner in Philadelphia,” and dedi- | 


cated to the “ Honorable ‘Thomas Pownall.’’ ABDITUS. 
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NATIONS IN ALLIANCE 
WITH THE SIX NATIONS IN 1742. 


At a treaty held at Philadelphia in July 1742, there were present dele- 
gates from the Onontagos, Cayouguos, Anayints, Sinikers or Jonontowanos, 
Tuscaroras, Shawanos, Conestogos, Indians that speak the Anayient lan- 
guage, Conestogo Indians of the Nanticokes, by us called the Cannoyios, 
Delawares of the Shamokins, Delawares of Forks. 

The several nations of Indians with whom the Six Nations are in alli- 
ance, according to the information given, in open council, held at Tulpehoe- 
ken, at their return from Philadelphia, viz : 


Ist. A nation of Indians living on the west side of Lake Erie, and along | 


the strajts to Huron’s lake, and along the south side of that lake. ‘They 
are called by the Six Nations, Unighkalliawkon. ‘Thirty towns, each about 
two hundred fighting men. 
2d. ‘I'he second nation lives among the Unighkalliawkons; four towns of 
their own people, supposed four hundred in ail, called 
3d. The third nation called by the Iroquois, 'Tisawgeghroani, live on the 
east side of the Huron’s lake, several of the council have been there, they 





all agree that they have three large towns of six hundred, eight hundred and | 


one thousand able men. 


4th. The fourth, called Twightwis-roanu ; two towns, about two hundred | 


able men in all, live on the Huakitty river, near the little lakes. 

5th. Oskiawkisas, living on a branch of Ohio, that heads near the Lake 
Erie ; four large towns, about one thousand warriors. 

6th. Ovaghtaronigh-roanu, near Black river; four towns, about one 
thousand warriors. 


7th. Keghdawkeghroanu, several savage nations of. Indians, as their || 


name signifies, (the people of the wilderness,) live on the north side of the 
Huron’s lake, they do not plant corn or any thing else, but live altogether 
upon flesh, fish, roots and herbs; an infinite number of people of late 
become allies to the Six Nations. 












































CAPTAIN STOBO AGAIN. 


A friend, whose notice nothing escapes, and who never forgets anything, 
has reminded us, by a note, that we have another glimpse of this brave fel- 
low three years after the allusion to him in Hume's letter to Smollet. ‘This 
glimpse we catch in a letter from Washington to Geo. Mercer, dated Nov. 
7th, 1771. Stobo was then still alive and probably living in London. He 
was an applicant for land, and, as our friend suggests, if he succeeded in his 
application some further trace of him may be found on the records of Vir- 
ginia, Will some Virginia friend take the trouble to make some inquiry ? 

The gentleman to whom we are indebted for the above glimpse, also 
states, that in a recent trial for a tract of land in Greene County, Pennsyl- 
vania, there was offered as the basis of plaintiff’s title, a warrant in favor of 
Thomas Stobo. ‘This, as our correspondent remarked, seemed to promise 
some further information, but furnished little or none, the warrant being 
merely one of a long string taken out by Robert Morris of revolutionary 
and land speculating memory. It shows, however, that the name Stobo 
was known to Morris, but whether Thomas was a son or brother, or other- 
wise related to Capt. Robert Stobo, does not appear. 


OO eee 


THE LEADEN PLATE. 


We give to our readers a representation, as accurate as it could be made, 
of the plate left by Celeron at the mouth of the Big Kenhawa, now Point 
Pleasant. The work is done by our townsman William Gillespie, and is 
creditable to his skill as an engraver. ‘The roughness on one corner of 
the plate represents the corrosion of the plate in that part. 

For a full history of the Leaden Piate see our two previous numbers. 
At page 269, the name La Gallisoniere where it first occurs should have 


been La Jonquiere. 
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